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“The Letter Which Killeth.” 
Happening in at the morning prayer-meeting | ¢ 
of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


tion, on a recent Friday, we heard a young | out, regards with indifference or hostility every 
form of art, science, social amelioration or hu- | s 
man improvement not bearing upon what the | s 
Y. M. C. A. call ‘‘salvation.” 
rect and legitimate tendency of the sort of in- 
struction, assumption, admonition and exhorta- 
tion given in those meetings. 
many of the sustainers of those meetings do 


man indulge in this exclamation in conjunction 
with others hardly more elevated :—‘‘J don’t 
want none of your theaters, nor your courses of 
lyceum lectures. What I want 1s the prayer- 
meeting. I want to be where Jesus 1s.” 

In theatrical entertainments, as they are now 
and always have been conducted, there are cer- 
tain obvious advantages, and some possible |n 
evils. On the one hand they afford recreation 
—one of the manifest necessities of human na- 
ture; onthe other, the concomitants that are | 0 
attracted by the recreation they offer tend to 
corrupt the morals of those who attend them. | V 
Lyceum lectures, originally intended for instruc- | P 
tion only, are now so conducted as to minister | 4 
largely to recreation also. They accomplish 
much in both directions, and the complaints of 


eternal perdition, this is all that needs to be ac- 


them give liberally for the supply of bodily 
wants, and some of them recognize the useful- | (which was built in 1852), west by Maverick 


dency of the style of thought and feeling culti- 


of this sort, and finding him utterly deaf to rea- 


omplished for it! 
The prayer-meeting idea, logically carried 


This is the di- 


ot carry out this idea in their lives. Many of 


ess of science and art. But the natural ten-|s 


ated in the prayer-meeting is precisely ex- 


in this new organization. 
of John Wetherbee of Boston, and O. D. Ash- 
ley of New York, this tract of flats, known as 
Fortunately | the ‘‘basin,” is the territory which the East 
Boston Improvement Co. was chartered to de- 
velop, and contains 120 acres, bounded north 
by the Eastern railroad, south by the sea-wall 


bers and largest owners some of the most care- 
ful investors. 
new enterprise had their eye at one time upon 
Breed’s Island, but they now think their new 


Some of the promoters of this 


cheme a much bigger thing than the Breed’s 
peculation. New York and Boston are united 
Under the leadership 


treet, and east by Wood Island—the whole ly- 


ing within one and a half miles of City Hall. 


The authors of the fourteenth amendment to 


ressed in the young man’s remark above | the Constitution provided that when the right to 


uoted. 
Many persons, on talking with a young man 


vote ‘‘is denied to any of the male inhabitants 
of such State, being twenty-one years of age, 
and citizens of the United States, or in any way 


them which we occasionally hear spring not 
from any alleged evil character, but from the 
assumption that they might be and ought to be 
still better than they are, and as they are quite 
sure to be if not made vehicles for inordinate 
money-getting through the control of so-called 


son and indifferent to truth, will be disposed to 
let him pass with indifference, as if his fanati- 
cism were harmless. They do not consider 
that he is all the time deluding other ignorant 
young people, producing in them an arrest of 
mental development; drawing them away from 
the pursuit of knowledge, and sealing up their 
minds against even the desire for it. The 


There is, however, another way of viewing 
these matters. The prayer-meeting spirit, ten- y 
dency and influence, which are accurately ex- ti 
pressed in the remark of the young man above 
quoted, are hostile to the good features of the 
theater as well as to its evil ones. They frown 
upon recreation, as such, apart from any par- 
ticular evil influence which may be associated 
with it. They esteem the desire for amusement 
a fault in him or her who feels it. They reckon 
as positive ill-doing the arrangements made to 
gratify this desire, regarding recreation as not 
only a waste but a perversion of time. These 
positions haye long been obvious to the public. 
But some will be surprised to learn that the 
exercises of the lyceum, whether amusing or 
instructive, come under the same ban; and that 
the prayer-meeting spirit, tendency and influ- 
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tk 


to check the desire for knowledge by affirming 


ing this evil influence, or plainly to point out 


many young men and young women exposed to | , 


oung, through the ignorance belonging to their 
me of life, are the most frequent victims of this 


» continue and maintain juvenile ignorance, | , 


s uselessness, and to recommend a dogma com- 


a liberal education.” Are we to go on ignor- 


1e evil, and so rescue some, at least, of the c 
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barger and Mr. 
‘‘paupers, criminals, persons under guardian- 


abridged, except for participation in rebellion or 
other crime, the basis of representation therein 
shall be reduced in the proportion which the 
number of such male citizens shall bear to the 
whole number of male citizens twenty-one years 
of age in such State.” The purpose of this 
was to secure the suffrage to the emancipated 
blacks; but the provision, it will be seen, has 


an effect far outside of what was intended, and, 


in fact, reaches nearly every State in the Union. 
system. This system, then—directly operating | ] 


t appears from the census statistics that about 
ix thousand voters in New England are, for 


one reason and another, excluded from suffrage, 
and brought within the application of this clause, 


ing down to us by tradition from an uncivilized according to the interpretation of Mr. Shella- 
age as the only thing in this world worth knowing 


—is directly operative in undoing the work of 
civilization, checking art, science, the diffusion 8 
of knowledge, all that belongs to the true idea of 


Garfield. Maine excludes 


hip, and Indians not taxed.” New Hampshire 


disfranchises ‘‘ paupers and persons excused 
from 
Massachusetts adds the reading and writing 


paying taxes at their. own request.” 


lause. It is the smallest of our States, how- 
ver, that is most affected by this constitutional 


it? penalty. Rhode Island denies the right to vote to 


835 citizens who cannot comply with her prop- 


ence are hostile to the lyceum as well as to the 
To understand this hostility, one must 
comprehend the standpoint of the prayer-meet- 


The central idea of the prayer-meeting, as 
conducted by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation—the source of their peculiar methods of 
operation, the idea without which no such meth- 
ods would be in existence—is their theory that 
God is dangerous to men. 
whole of their faith, but it is the essential part 
of it, and the main motive of their prayers and 


This is not the 


The earnest prayer of all sincere souls is for 
strength equal to emergencies. In infancy and 
youth we cannot comprehend its import, but 
there come dawning periods when the fact is re- 
vealed ; thenceforth and forevermore the aspira- 
tion deepens continually. 

Whatever our struggle, no one need pity us 
while we can stem our tide and have an inter- 
nal conviction that we shall reach our destined 
port. Of course it requires a combination of 
the spiritual and physical. The first is the bea- 
con ahead, but the latter the machinery through 
which we r2ach it. 


exhortations. They teach, and try to have it be- 
lieved, that our benign Creator, before devising 
mankind, had determined to keep vast numbers 
of them burning alive forever. They teach | ir 


that he threatens this fearful doom to every | never descend. 
mendous outlay, and consequently a corre- 
sponding strain upon the whole economy. 
normal state we should have some comfort in 
execution. The universe through, action is joy; | aq 
from insects too minute for observation to ea- 
gles and condors who sail proudly through the 
air. 
every grade. 
herent constitution and have no occasion for 
stimulants, and a lash which would throw them 


man and woman; that he will execute it upon 
every one who does not take certain measures 
(which they specify) to avert it; and that he 
knew, before creating them, that vast numbers 
would fall into this misery, and continue in it 
forever! 

A part of the strange theory upheld by these 
exponents of the future is that this caJamity- 
preparing Creator is at the same time a being 
of love and mercy. ‘These terms are self-con- 
tradictory, but the members of the Y. M. C. A. 
seem quite unconcerned about that, since 


accomplish for atime ; but this is as unlike legit- 


into white foam. 


We see what will, even in a feeble body, can | P 


nate force as the balloons which mount but 
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Observe the graceful motion of fishes of 
They move in virtue of their in- 


The earth is beautiful at all seasons. In win- 


tains more stories than usual. 
about of the customary quality, with a little less 
of the wild-berry flavor than formerly. 


American Educational Monthly. 

an excellent publication of the sort. 
ber for January is perhaps not better, than the 
average, and need not be so to be of thoroughly 


erty-qualification, that is, ‘‘owning real estate 
worth $134 or renting $7 per annum.” It is 
plain enough that these cases had nothing to do 
with the purposes of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, but it is almost equally plain that they 
are reached by its provisions. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Every Saturday now presents fine numbers. 
For a charming story, read the one in the issue 
of January 20, entitled ‘‘A Reminiscence of 
Eton Life.” The publication in its new shape 
leases us much. 


The Chatterbox, for January, which Pott, 


Young & Co., New York, and A. Williams & 
In the first place, it is a tre- | Co., Boston, have for sale, opens the new year 
very attractively with colored and plain draw- 
ings, capital reading matter, &c. 


The Overland Monthly, for January, is styled 
‘Holiday Number,” perhaps because it con- 
Otherwise, it is 


We have repeatedly spoken in praise of The 
It is really 
The num- 


issued. No family or library should fail to ex- 
amine these volumes to learn how pregnant 
with good instruction they are. New York, 
Harper & Brothers; Boston, A. Williams & Co. 

The Debatable Land Between This World 
and the Next. With illustrative Narrations. 
By Robert Dale Owen.—New York, G. W. 
Carleton. Mr. Owen’s wonder-book is cer- 
tainly very wonderful. He is perhaps the 
ablest exponent of spiritism in America. In 
this volume he has elaborately explained his 
creed, and supported it with a large collection 
of astonishing facts. Lee & Shepard have the 
book, and those who desire to see the best that 
can be said for spiritism should procure it. 


New Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co. have re- 
cently issued the ‘‘Lord Dundreary polka,” by J. 
W. Turner, dedicated to Mr. Sothern; ‘‘Over 
the Silent River,” words by Dexter Smith, mu- 
sic by E. N. Catlin; ‘‘O, sing unto the Lord,” 
cantate Domine, by J. R. Thomas; ‘‘Vienne 
Galop,” for four hands, by Eug. Ketterer, ar- 
ranged by J. Rummel; ‘‘The Dream in the 
Wood,” capricioso, by J. Haydn Waud; and 
‘True Happiness,” ballad, by M. Keller—all of 
which have merit, to be appreciated by music- 
lovers. 

We have Dexter Smith's, a Boston musical, 
literary, dramatic and art paper, a new venture 
for 1872, which looks and talks well. It is con- 
structed on the model of the Folio, of which 
he was lately editor, and furnishes music, with 
portraits, etc. Published by Dexter Smith, 
Boston.—The Folio has passed into the editorial 
hands of George Lowell Austin, and main- 
tains its old features. The January number is 
an excellent one. White, Smith & Perry, Bos- 
ton, are the publishers.—The Song Messenger, 
of Chicago, Root & Cady’s organ, for January, 
is bright and genial, as usual. It has some good 
music in each number. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co. have issued 
two additional volumes of their new and illus- 
trated ‘‘Travels” and ‘‘Wonders”—the former 
Wild Men and Wild Beasts, or Scenes in Camp 
and Jungle, by Col. Gordon Cumming, the dis- 
tinguished East Indian traveller, which has 
eighteen illustrations, and is graphically written. 
Bayard Taylor is editor of this series, which is 
a guarantee of excellence. The latter com- 
prises The Wonders of Vegetation, and is from 
the French of Fulgence Marion, translated by 
Schele de Vere, of the University of Virginia. 
It has over sixty illustrations, and is very in- 
teresting in matter. More valuable works for 
family or school libraries cannot be suggested.— 
Nichols & Hall have them. 


The Blue Bell of Red Neap. A Christmas 
Story. By the Author of *‘Dorothy Fox,” §c. 
—New York, George Routledge § Sons.—This 
isan American edition of an English book. The 
American publishers call ita good story, which, 
without any sensational element, will please all 
readers by the realism of its pictures of coun- 
try life and scenery, and add that ‘‘ the natural- 
ness and fidelity to life of all its characters is, 
even in these days of novel-writing, seldom 
found.” It is not often that publishers’ criti- 
cism is fitted to pass at par, but in this case it 
may be taken without discount. The fiction is 
admirably life-like. One can hardly help re- 
garding it as a tale of real life. Such genuine- 
ness is rare. A fine little story we call it with- 
out qualification.—James Campbell has it. 


piece of mechanical execution. Of the com- 
pound of this ‘‘Salad,” little need at this day 
he said, as it has been tasted by hundreds of 
literary epicures, all of whom give it the warm- 
est commendation. In a word, the work is re- 
plete with sparkling humor and curious infor- 
mation, divided into chapters, on every possible 
topic that interests the intelligent reader. It is 
one that would have reflected equal honor upon 
Leigh Hunt, Lamb, Hazlitt, Hood, Disraeli, 
Burton, Walton, or any other of the promoters 
of cheerfulness among men. To all who want 
to read the queer things in English literature, 
and be set to choice thinking, we commend this 
exceptionally-excellent work. 


Speeches, Addresses and Letters on Industrial 
and Financial Questions. To which is added 
an Introduction ; together with Copious Notes 
and an Index. By William D. Kelley, M. C.— 
Philadelphia, Henry Carey Baird, Industrial 
Publisher, 406 Walnut St.—This volunie has 
occasioned us no slight nor agreeable surprise. 
For Mr. Kelley we have entertained, on many 
accounts, a degree of respect. This sentiment, 
however, must have been strong to survive a 
perusal of the present work. Knowing him to 
be a protectionist—which in a certain modest 
and discriminate way we profess to be ourselves, 
and a protectionist whom we were compelled to 
regard as somewhat headlong—we had not fol- 
lowed him closely enough to be aware of the 
extravagant lengths to which his opinions on the 
matter were pushed, of the grotesque absurdi- 
ties of theory with which they were associated, 
or of the shifts and fetches and the amazing in- 
consequence of reasoning by which they were 
supported. We are now enlightened effectually, 
and are bound to say that the instruction to be 
obtained from this collection of his utterances 
seems to us much the same with that which good 
George Herbert thought might be derived from 
a bad sermon :— 

“Tf all want sense, 

God takes a text and preaches patience.” 

His opinions, as he is at pains to say in the 
somewhat elaborate introduction, were once 
quite different from those he advocates at pres- 
ent. Formerly he was devoted, with no small 
measure of enthusiasm, to the doctrines of free 
trade. He took these doctrines pure and sim- 
ple, for he is not one of those whose infirmity 
it is to rest in broad practical judgment, but 
one rather of the heroic, neck-or-nothing class, 
who can express the high strain of their natures 
only by following an exclusive theory through 
thick and thin. Constrained, therefore, by the 
qualities of his intrepid soul to choose between 
absolute free-trade and unlimited protection, he 
gave in his adhesion to the former, and was 
faithful to it while his mind was green. But 
years, that bring experience to all, bring instruc- 
tiontothe wise. Mr. Kelley’s faith in free-trade 
was ‘‘knocked higher than a kite” by an untow- 
ard event that befell the country. That im- 
portant and instructive event was no other than 
the commercial panic of 1857. A comparative- 
ly low tariff had then been in operation ten 
years, dating from 1846. Ten years of a low 
tariff, and then a convulsion of credit, who 
could doubt that the one was the cause of the 
other? Mr. Kelley, at least, could not doubt it 
for a moment; he took it for granted then, and 
takes it for granted now, with a sweet simplic- 
ity that is very engaging. How the two were 
connected he, of course, does not esteem it nec- 
essary to explain. Tenterden steeple made 


has vaunted, consists in ‘‘prosperously” incur- 
ring one billion of debt abroad within the space 
of some half-dozen years! To the ordinary 
mind it would seem that a man who answers 
himself so effectually needs no other answer. 
But Mr. Kelley is not a man of ordinary mind. 

As further instances of peculiar reasoning, a 
few among many, we may select the following: 

The degradation of the ‘‘poor whites” of the 
South was caused, not by slavery, but by free- 
trade (though we have never had free-trade, 
nor approached it more nearly, at the South 
than at the North). The evidence, quite conclu- 
sive to the logical mind of Mr. Kelley, consists 
first, in a detailed description of the squalor 
and ignorance of the said poor whites, and, 
secondly, in citations from a Southern book 
showing that many of the leading Southerners 
desired free-trade ! 

The exhaustion of lands long tilled without 
being manured is shown by the same irrefutable 
logic in which Mr. Kelly commonly deals to be 
caused solely by free-trade. The evidence con- 
sists in a description of said lands, and in a 
reference, by way of contrast, to the agriculture 
of Europe, where manures are utilized instead 
of being thrown away. 

It has been shown that excessive protection 
has thrown us out of extensive foreign markets, 
compelling us to buy tea in China and hides in 
South America with gold, instead of paying for 
them as formerly with the products of our own 
industry. A writer in the North American Re- 
vtew named a considerable number of articles 
which we used formerly to export to the amount 
of many millions, but of which none can be ex- 
ported now. These statements Mr. Kelly is 
constrained to admit, but says with easy assur- 
rance, ‘‘Every reader will recognize the fact 
that our production of each of the articles 
named has increased in a ratio exceeding that 
of our increase of population.” ‘‘Every reader 
will recognize”—a new style of statistics! A 
sufficient answer in Pennsylvania, no doubt, but 
far from sufficient in this quarter. 

Mr. Kelley is concerned to propitiate the ag- 
ricultural interest, which has votes enough to 
be formidable. He was not even able to com- 
plete his conversion to the Pennsylvania policy 
until provided with a means of saying plausibly 
that the farmers of the West would derive ben- 
efit therefrom. In this strait he applied to his 
mentor, Mr. Henry C. Carey, who speedily 
supplied him with a first-class fetch. The sum 
of the matter was this: the farmers would in- 
deed be protected out of their foreign markets, 
but they would in time be protected into a do- 
mestic market sufficient to take up all their 
products. In other words, if the farmers would 
consent to be impoverished for half a century 
or so, protection would promise not only to pro- 
vide mouths for their harvests, but also to force 
up the price of breadstuffs to such a degree 
that, while paying factitious prices for all they 
should purchase, the said farmers would be as 
well off as they were fifty years before. Mr. 
Kelley, intent on serving his country by the favor 
of Pennsylvania suffrages, was perfectly satisfied 
that the farmers ought to jump at the chance. 

Of the ship-building interest he has little to 
say—possibly because this commands a number 
of votes relatively inconsiderable. He has 
missed an opportunity to display his ingenuity. 
The Pennsylvania style of protection has 
silenced the ship-yards of Maine, driving thou- 
sands from the State and almost beggaring thou- 


“Warrington.” 
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LEGISLATIVE TOPICS. 
{From the Springtield Repudlican.] 
THE GOVERNOR'S ADDRESS. 

“ The address proved to be a decidedly inter- 
esting document. It has some exaggerations, 
such as every man is liable to fall into who 
takes things upontrust without full examination, 
and no inconsiderable number of fallacies, but 
its business parts are vigorous and generally 
well-considered and well-advised, and its spec- 
ulative parts bold, to say the least, and, as the 
phrase is, “suggestive,” Perhaps, tor a new 
Governor, the lecturing tone to the Legislature 
is a little too prominent. When Count Gurow- 
ski dined with the Historical Society tolks, and 
other Boston and Cambridge magnates, at 
George Ticknor’s house, the host undertook to 
put him down in mid career by saying, ‘*But, 
Count, Mr. Webster says so.” ‘‘And what if 
he does? replied Gurowski; J, too, know some- 
thing.” It is not remarkable that some gentle- 
men who have been members of the Legislature 
ten ora dozen years think they too know some- 
thing about its habits and what it can and can- 
not do. To such men the suggestion that the 
Legislature can finish its work in two months 
seems not only unreasonable but impertinent. 
And it would perhaps have been modest to 
omit the giving any direction to the two houses 
as to when they should pass their bills, and how 
many they should pass. Butler’s intimation 
that he might possibly prorogue the two houses 
when in his epinion they had passed a sufficient 
number of laws was well enough tor the stump, 
but even he would hardly have pursued that 
line of thought in his inaugural address. With 
all drawbacks, however, the address is likely to 
be popular, at least for a time. 

THE LIQUOR QUESTION. 

On this the Governor was original, not to say 
sensational. In some directions he seemed to 
think it his duty to try and take the wind out of 
the sails of that defunct (pro tempore) hero ot 
our politics, Gen. Butler himself. When he got 
tairly under way I half expected to hear the old 
and well-worn illustration of Mrs. Bridget 
O'Flaherty and her washing introduced. It was 
really funny, after Butler had been so com- 
pletely unhorsed, to see his successful rival 
mount the old steed and go it with so perfect a 
looseness. I take it Gov. Washburn is very 
much misled if he supposes, as he says, that 
“the lesson taught by the recent canvass” was 
that the prohibitory law ought to be enforced. 
He says ‘‘all parties declared distinctly in favor 
of its enforcement—the violators in order that 
it might be made so odious as to lead to its re- 
peal; the true temperance men in order that 
the tide of desolation might be stayed.” This 
is a rare piece of news. It has been supposed 
that the demagogue who took this ground was 
beaten. I suppose the fact is that the great 
mass, or at least a large majority of the prohi- 
bitionists, had a very salutary dread of a strict 
enforcement, and of Butler as the enforcer, and 
voted for Mr. Washburn because they hoped to 
keep on the statute-book what there was left of 
the law, and to have it enforced as well as cir- 
cumstances would permit. If the new gover- 
nor acts on any other theory I think he will 
tind he has misapprehended the views of the 
friends of the law in this part of the State. 
However, he has an anchor to windward in the 
remarks, which are perfectly true, that the ex- 
ecutive has very little, if any, power to enforce 
the law. In one place he says his duty is ‘‘to 
see that the laws are faithfully executed.” Not 
atall. He takes no such oath, and in tact has 
very little to do in detail with the enforcement 
of any law. When he has leisure I hope he 
will look at the general statutes and supple- 
ments, and there he will find hundreds of 
pages occupied with detailed directions for the 
enforcement of the laws by meams of judges, 
juries, district attorneys, and State, city and 
town constables, but he will tind little or nothing 
which authorizes or even allows him to inter- 
fere. How does it happen that there is this gen- 
eral expectation that the governor shail do 
something in relation to enforcing the liquor- 
law? Look in the newspapers and you will see 
a case of highway robbery every three or four 
days; a murder once a week or so; and larce- 





ter sun shines over the brown hills; little spots 
of rye crop out with pristine green; the firs 
and pines defy storms and winds; mosses cling 
to the rocks with their own sweet charm; the 


another part of their theory is that reason is 
‘‘oarnal,” and the exercise of reason in relig- 
ious matters dangerous. The alleged mercy 
consists in sparing from eternal punishment a 


nies every hour. Yet we never hear of any- 
body who is fool enough to think that the 
governor of the state can do anything to reme- 
dy this state of affairs, and who consequently 


good quality, as it is. 
The American Exchange and Review is a 
publication of which one can speak in praise 


sands of others. Without this remarkable sort 
of blessing, that makes Pennsylvania like Pan- 
urge’s monks, ‘‘so fat and happy, my friend,” 


The North American Review, for January, 
has fewer papers in number than usual, but is 
above rather than below the average value. The 


Goodwin sands, as all the world knows; and 
what all the world knows needs no proof. By 


er.—New Bedford 
the same ancient and inefragable logic it is man- 
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journal, and has 


certain proportion of those for whom the Mer- 


ponds are converted into mirrors, and long lines 


ciful himself arranged and prepared that fate. 
Nero spared more Roman citizens than he 
killed; but who ever thought of calling him 
*“‘merciful” for that? 

Another of the strange and ludicrous incon- 
sistencies of the Y. M. C. A. is this: Finding | tl 
that certain other sects of religionists in the 
community (for instance, the Universalists, the 
Unitarians and the Spiritualists) not only call 
the Creator, as they themselves do, a being of 
love and mercy, but represent him as practically 


justitying those epithets by a providential ar- | ken 
Loveliness, joy and gladness would ring out | pographic is no less beautiful as a work of art, 
at which all true printers will rejoice, than a 
tect what he had never noticed before; friends |compendium of most useful information per- 
would be kinder; and life generally metamor- | taining to the business interests of the craft. 
We urge its consultation by all master-printers. 
—Boston, L. B. Wilder & Co. 


rangement for the ultimate welfare of every hu- 
man being, the Y. M. C. A. ery out against 
these as wicked and dangerous persons! They 
even call them unbelievers! As if the perdi- 
tion-producing feature which they assume to |p 
belong to God's character, and the parts of his 
system growing out of that, were the only things | n 
worthy of being believed in!—the only appro- 
priate objects for the exercise of religious faith! 

Ridiculously inconsistent with themselves as | n 
are the Y. M. C. A. in some points, they are 
logical in others. Assuming the perpetual-pun- 
ishment doctrine as the essence of their system, 
their meetings are conducted in conformity with 
man whose words we quote /a 
expression because he was | I 
the 


it. The 
used that 
imbued with 


young 
above 
thoroughly 
spirit. 
or the amusement contained in a lyceum-lec- 


ture? ‘These things will not ‘save his soul.” 


of silver light follow the burnished steel of 
hundreds of skaters. 
mic measure, and as much in order as the gush- 
ing fountain; and yet the sick man ignores the 
whole panorama, closes his eyes, and only 


is as nought to him, and very far off. 
out of rapport and harmony. 
blame, not inappreciative, but he has lost his 
clasps; he merely exists. 


from hill-tops, wood and tree. 


fulness and happiness is linked therewith. 


again striving to awaken an interest in these 
subjects. 


prayer-meeting | and initiate them into the mysteries of their 
What, to him, is either the instruction | own being—for of all ignorance there is none so 
wide-spread as that of the art of existence. 


They move as to ryth- 


iinks of how soon he shall return. The world | #8 


What an anthem the tuner Health could awa- | #! 
in him! All would be at concert-pitch. 


He would de- 


hosed. 
From this it would seem that, next to ability, 
ative vigor is of paramount importance; that 


o other; that all our reasonable hope of use- | j 


number of short and suggestive essays. 
who would know its value should examine the 
number for January. 


without an effort. Every number contains sta- 
tistics of value to business men, preceded by a 
Those 


The Kansas Magazine, published at Topeka, 
anew venture. The first number makes a 


He is| creditable appearance, containing about that 
He is not to | mixture of poor and good papers which is com- 
monly found in first numbers. 
contributes a sketch of Oliver Brown, one of 


F. B. Sanborn 


1e John Brown family. 
The fifth number (for December) of the 7y- 


Stewart's Quarterly is to be enlarged, and to 


what we can learn of our systems and the laws | take thetitle of the New Brunswick Quarterly. 


which govern them is a primal duty second to] We are glad to glad to learn that it is prosper- 


ig, as it is a publication of considerable merit. 


The last number of the fifth volume, which is to 


We welcome, then, among us those who are | be the last under the present title, contains a 


They are ante-natal in their research, 
nd keep pace with most intricate windings. 
“hey are mentors to mothers and daughters, 


0 


couple of good stories, with other matter of in- 
terest. 


George W. Carleton & Co., New York, have 


issued ‘‘Book Second” of the Chronicles of 
Gotham, by the author of the ‘‘New Gospel of 
Peace,” which has all the humor and quaintness 


f his former effusions. It deals with Tweed, 


How much this key is required by those Connolly, Hall, Sweeny, Jim Fisk, and that 


first article is one on ‘‘Poor-Law Administration 
in New England,” by F. B. Sanborn, formerly sec- 
retary of the Board of State Charities, and a gen- 
tleman better qualified, perhaps, than any other 
in the Commonwealth to deal with such a topic. 
Papers follow upon ‘‘American Criticism, its 
Difficulties and Prospects,” by Charles Astor 
Bristed; on ‘‘Oratory and Journalism,” by Dor- 
sey Gardner; and on ‘‘Thomas Watson, the 
Poet,” by F. T. Palgrave—all of which will be 
found attractive. A long paper is devoted to 
Harvard College, and a shorter but not less in- 
teresting and valuable one to ‘‘The Butler Can- 
vass,” in which the labor problem is discussed 
with admirable temperateness and perspicuity. 
The Critical Notices are noticeable both for 
quantity and quality. 

The Atlantic Monthly, for February, gives 
continuations of Hawthorne’s romance, James 
De Mille’s ‘‘Comedy of Terrors,” the ‘‘Diver- 
sions of the Echo Club” (which do not strike 
us as particularly happy), Parton’s Portraiture 
of Jefferson, and Holmes’s ‘‘Poet at the Break- 
fast Table,”—good, such as only Holmes can 
write, but not so sparkling as the ‘‘Autocrat.” 
Edward Atkinson criticizes keenly the doctrines 
of Protection, and Col. Higginson contributes 
a pleasing sketch, not, perhaps, one of his best, 
entitled ‘‘In a Wherry.” ‘The Castleworth 
Tragedy” is a remarkable story—‘‘important if 
true.” The special departments on Art, Music, 
Science and Politics are valuable additions, and 
well-conducted, with the virtue of brevity. The 
review of Recent Literature plays a more im- 


ifest that the low tariff of 1846 caused the com- 
mercial panic of 1857. 
Mr. Kelley has fitly placed in the introduc- 
tion, and made conspicuous there, this confes- 
sion of the means by which his conversion was 
effected. It does such honor to his intellect, it 
breeds such confidence in his conclusions, that 
the omission of it would have been a serious 
loss to the reader. We see here the sort of po- 
litical practitioner who has always his one ex- 
clusive medicine for all the ills that common- 
wealths are heir to—with which he can never 
drug and drench the public too much. That 
there is such a cure-all he cannot doubt, the 
only question being, In which bottle is it? He 
got hold of the wrong bottle at first, but a fit of 
sickness occurred which convinced him that the 
other must be the right one. Free-trade will 
not suffice to regulate the banking system, and 
to prevent the speculation so apt to follow upon 
years of great prosperity; the medicine is ac- 
cordingly not in that bottle. By the same un- 
answerable logic it might be shown that vacci- 
nation is but a piece of quackery, since it will 
not prevent cholera. Behold! we have been as- 
siduously vaccinating for ten years, and never- 
theless cholera has Who henceforth 
will havea particle of respect for Jenner? Mr. 
Kelley’s confession throws a light upon the na- 
ture of his mental processes for which the 
reader should be grateful. 

The same mental qualities appear throughout 
the volume. He makes a speech to show that 
the way to resume specie payments is to make 


come. 


some six hundred and fifty sea-going vessels 
would be built in the United States annually— 
the yearly loss averaging four hundred and 
fifty. Last year but sixty were built in the en- 
tire country; and the prospect is that not more 
than twenty will be launched the present year. 
Such facts, however, are of small interest to 
Mr. Kelley. The ship-builders of the coast have 
little influence upon national politics, and may 
be left to digest their wrongs with such stom- 
ach as they have if only the farmers of the 
West can be properly cajoled. 

We shall follow his vagaries and his attorney- 
practice no farther. It will be proper, however, 
to say explicitly, as has been intimated already, 
that we do not criticise his book in the interest 
of free trade, but of common justice and com- 
mon sense. It has ever been our opinion that 
a discriminate and temperate protection is re- 
quired in a young and growing nation, not as a 
means to force up prices, but as a means to es- 
tablish that variety of interests without which 
no nation can be truly independent, nor sustain 
a high civilization, nor furnish a field for the 
variety of aptitudes which nature bestows; and 
it is even doubtful whether any nation can dis- 
pense totally with such supports and not suffer 
loss. But when protection is generalized, exag- 
gerated, and converted into a means to sustain a 
factitious scale of prices, it destroys all the in- 
terests that in the nature of the case cannot be 
so bolstered up, and defeats its own ends with 
respect to the others. Then ensues a struggle 
of private interests, each laboring to secure it- 


runs up to the state-house post haste to see his 
excellency about it. No. On other matters, 
everybody understands that the ordinary ma- 
chinery must be used, and, if there is trouble, 
that the courts, mainly, and the subordinate 
officers of the law, must be prompted. 

Gov. Bullock, in one of his messages, disen- 
tangled this matter somewhat, and gave reasons 
for sending about their business all those per- 
sons, whether temperance men or liquor-sellers, 
who were continually running to him for a 
stricter or looser enforcement of the liquor-law. 
And Goy. Washburn, in spite of the remark 
I have just quoted, has stated the actual fact 
when he says that he has nothing but advisory 
power. What more does he want? Whatmore 
ought he to have? It is creditable to him asa 
philanthropist to wish that he could close up 
every liquor-shop. He might go further and 
express the desire that his ‘‘arm was long and 
strong enough” to shut up every theater, abol- 
ish the dime novel, suppress the noxious news- 
paper, stop the practice of municipal junketing 
in Boston, prohibit Mrs. Woodhull, and send 
all the boys and girls to bed at nine o’clock P. 
M., and he would find plenty of people who 
would applaud him. And the next governor 
might entertain a different grade of philanthropic 
views and wish that he were able to stop the 
flood of namby-pamby Sunday school literature, 
open the public library on Sunday to those who 
want to read good books, and encourage the 
Horticultural hall lectures. ‘There +s no end to 
the differing views of philanthropists as to what 
ought to be done. But why should the gover- 
nor desire power which it is impossible for him 
to use, unless he be hundred-handed and hun- 
dred-brained, to enforce his notions? Why not 
let his excellent talk about general laws enter 
rather more into the general duties of the exec- 
utive department and permit the code to take 
care of itself with the machinery which the 
Legislature sees fit to provide? There seems 
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they occupy the attention of men and women 
with something other than ‘‘salvation”! The 


and counsel; whose risks are fearful solely 


will only add to its interest. 


Poems, by Celia Tharter.— New York, Hurd 


portant part than formerly, and altogether the 
Atlantic has this year made a marked step in 


advance. By the way, no reader should over- 


the gap between gold and paper-‘‘money” wider 
still—in other words, that the way for a debtor 
to pay up is to put out more notes. He makes a 


protection, that it may profit at others’ expense. 
In this condition of things those that are rich 


to be a good reason why the executive should be 
given the power, which is now said to be lack- 
ing, to turn out an inefficient member of the po- 


ith better taste, 
lice commission, if there be one; but beyond 
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In other 


artist's eye, are nature’s gifts to Mrs. Thaxter; 
the pure tone and well-wrought structure of her 
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yo on and make them as plenty as justices of 
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to beset your fellow-men to get their souls 


saved. 


thoroughly imbued with it, is the sufficient an- 
swer to every plea for improvement of the bod- 
ies or minds of human beings. 
invite the young man who has furnished the 
text for this article to attend a lecture on gram- 
mar, or chemistry, or drainage, or ventilation, 


Suppose you 


c 


orthe improvements needed in our common- 
He looks at you with pity and 
astonishment. Will any of those things save 
the soul of the hearer? Will they not danger- 
ously occupy an hour's attention which might 
have been devoted to the saving of his soul? 
He is going to a prayer-meeting, and he advises 
you to accompany him. Offer him Dr. Chan- 
ning’s book on ‘Self-Culture.” His first 
thought is, Was not this written by a famous 
unbeliever? The ‘self which that dangerous 
man proposed to cultivate is to be subjugated, 
brought into subjection, crucified, according to 
the prayer-meeting idea. Ask him to gotoa 
gymnasium. What! develop and strengthen 
**this vile body,” the source of so many tempta- 
tions, the very means which Satan uses to lead 
the soul astray? The body is to be kept under, 
denied, resisted, opposed, according to the 
prayer-meeting idea. If it can be saved from 


school system. 





from eyes, and convince the understanding. 
This prayer-meeting idea, to those who are | ‘tHe that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 


same restrictions and license-fees imposed on 


Court in the case of Ward against Maryland, 
pronounces all State laws and local regulations 
interfering with this 
There has never been any reason for doubting 
either the inequity or the invalidity of such laws. 


on the sidewalks are so often violated, probably 
by people who belong where the thoroughfares 
are not so crowded as in the city, that I am in- 
duced to call attention to them, as follows: 


meet pass on your left. 
sons, pass on their left. 


jostling on the sidewalk.—Y ours, CONVENIENCE. 


Honor and gratitude to all who lift scales 





COMMONALITIES. 


The vexed question of the right of commer- 
‘ial travellers to negotiate sales, subject to the 


ocal dealers, has been settled. The Supreme 


right unconstitutional. 


Mr. Editor :—The simple rules for travellers 


1. Keep to the right, and let those whom you 
2. In overtaking per- 
An observance of these 
rules, so often neglected, will prevent much 


There was a meeting at Young’s, last week, 
of gentlemen interested in a new land enter- 
prise. The company, organizing to improve 
the East Boston flats, numbers among its mem- 





Messrs. Appleton & Co. have added to their 


illustrated library of romance Mohammed Ali 
and his House, a historical romance, by Miss 
L. Miihlbach, the well-known German author- 
ess, who has won quite a renown for this class 
of compositions. 
Coleman. 
previous works of this lady, and reads with 
more interest than the actual history of the 
chieftain would.—Noyes, Holmes & Co. 


It is translated by Chapman 
It has all the fire and vivacity of the 


‘*‘Scrap-bags” of stories certainly are coming 


in fashion, as Miss Alcott has so well emptied 
‘‘Aunt Jo's,” and is now followed Ly Mrs. Car- 
oline Lee Hentz’s Aunt Patty's Scrap- Bag, 
which the Philadelphia Petersons give to the 
public in 300 thick pages, illustrated by Darley 
in six drawings, and with a handsome exterior. 
It is a story of actual life, in which unfraternal 
relations are graphically portrayed, and is 
throughout absorbing in interest. 
has it, as well as Lee & Shepard. 


A. K. Loring 


The third of Jacob Abbott’s books on science 
for the young, is entitled Water and Land, and 
is filled with entertaining matter told in a 
very agreeable and lucid manner by the vet- 
eran author. Moreover, his text is illustrated 
with innumerable engravings, making it one of 


fool, and the tendency at present to make him a 
scape-goat to bear all the sins of a nation, is 
one against which our sense of justice rebels. 
In his power we did not worship him, and we 
forbear to kick him now that he is down. Jus- 
tin McCarthy contributes a paper upon John 
Ruskin, displaying the same easy lucidity and 
disposition to be fair which contribute to his 
repute as a magazinist, and the same want of 
penetration which he is sure to betray when 
treating of matters that do not lie altogether on 
the surface. A paper on ‘‘The Management 
of Cities,” by Isaac Butts, is one that deserves 
serious attention. The stories are good and 
abundant, and the miscellanies as attractive as 
ever. 

It is a nice test of the popularity of a work 
that, twenty years after its first issue, the unsat- 
isfied public demand still new editions, of sump- 
tuous preparation, as well as common excellence. 
This is the fortune of Frederick Saunders’s 
Salad for the Solitary and Social, of which a 
choice edition has just been issued by Dewitt C. 
Lent & Co. of New York (and is for sale by sub- 
scription only in this city by F. W. Walsh, gen- 
eral agent, 36 Bromfield street). This edition 
is an octavo volume of over 500 pages, on 
tinted paper, and with over fifty engravings on 





the most entertaining works of the kind ever 


wood from our first artists—the whole a master- 


it to pay Pennsylvania a higher tribute still. Of 
course this purpose is carefully not avowed, 
but sufficiently apparent nevertheless. And so 
on and on. 

It is not astonishing that a statesman of this 
sort should to inferior minds, like our own, 
seem now and then to contradict himself most 
ludicrously. Thus in the Introduction he cities 
the enormous importation of last year—exceed- 
ing thatof any previous year—as evidence of the 
delightful effect of protection. To be sure, 
such a fact might seem to bear the contrary way. 
If protection causes an increased importation, 
it would appear to defeat its own ends. Not at 
all so, says Mr. Kelley, with superior penetra- 
tion; protection has ‘‘made the country pros- 
perous,” and enabled us to buy more abroad. 
Very nicely turned! Of course, it is under- 
stood that the larger amount of goods thus 
purchased is paid for, not with certificates of 
indebtedness, but with the products of our own 
industry. But on page 33, where this expo- 
nent of Pennsylvania statesmanship is celebrat- 
ing his ‘‘inexportable currency” (or money that 
won't pass), and demonstrating the need of more, 
he sings a different tune altogether. ‘‘ We owe,” 
he says, ‘‘$1,000,000,000 of over-due debt in Eu- 





rope.” Indeed! The ‘‘prosperity” which he 


ford her in many respects a monopoly of the 
American market, always has the lion’s share 
of ‘‘protection.” But the more she gets the 
more she wants; and hence the speeches and 
addresses of Mr. Kelley. The real aim of these 
is to secure to Pennsylvania the benefit of a 
theory for the whole country, of which she, 
Pennsylvania, will be sure to obtain the chief 
and overshadowing profit. And, considering 
this aim in connection with the shifts and fetch- 
es, the extravagances and absurdities embodied 
in this volume, we turn away from the book 
with a sentiment not in the least akin to respect. 
But we warn the author, and all his aiders and 
abettors, that he and they are providing for a 
reaction which will be violent in proportion to 
the excess of occasion they have given for it. 
They are, by their blind and selfish extrava- 
gance, generating in a considerable portion of 
the American people a passion for free-trade— 
free-trade in the fullest sense of theterm. This 


party is now restrained by the financial neces- 
sities of the nation; but their day will come, 
and old scores be paid off. We could wish it 
might be otherwise, for we desire no such plunge 
from one extreme to the other. But when the 
reaction arrives, as arrive it surely will, we 
shall have it for no part of our grief that Mr. 
Kelley and his clients are non-suited in a way to 





make them catch their breath. 


force which has leisure to carry 
wards for Butler’s delegates to Worcester, and 
to manage city politics to a very large extent, 
cannot be much driven by its employers in the 
business of stopping rum-selling. 

It seems queer that a man like Gov. Wash- 
burn, who has been in Washington most of the 
time for eight years—or for that matter, who. 
has lived in Greenfield—should still possess the 
idea that it is wrong to drink liquor, and there- 
fore wrong to sell it. The matter is generally 
put the other way—it is wrong to sell—to tempt 
—and therefore we ought not to drink, because 
it encourages the sale. Sometimes the prohibi- 
tory people have been called on to carry out this 
principle and enact a statute against drinking; 
but they never accepted the challenge, and al- 
ways replied, Drink if you will, but you shall 
not get a supply if we can help it. But the 
governor is logical after all. If it is a crime to 
sell, it is a crime to buy and drink. This is the 
principle acted on in most criminal matters. 
We punish the offender in nearly all cases—and 
not the tempter to the offense. The reason 
why the temperance people have been compelled 
to be illogical, I suppose, is that they know the 
drinking of liquor is not regarded as ‘‘wrong” 
by any considerable number of persons. I do 
not know of a temperance man in the State who 
treats a man who drinks as a sinner—as he 
would treat him if he were guilty of a recog- 
nized crime. Gov. Washburn does not, and 
never will. How can he when the vast majority 
of the people drink liquor, more or less, and 





sooner or later, during every year, and make 
no disguise of it? It is an artificial crime; 
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the statute crime which we | religion is only a system of human dependence, | the colored people; but he took courage when|The third assembled at Baltimore, in June, 
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Sunday, and go to the State House and get a law | feather is plucked from its body. Trust in @| who assailed the republic, but, while willing to | at Philadelphia, on the fifth day of June next. 
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» pikes we tealing; the eels went on|tles down his conjecture about an amiable prov- s : : 
a ence" Distan nthe i nen a a a et 

ighte ore but ferred the | serves upon the world in which it lives. Su ’ y se the ; 

Much delighted were they, but prefe eS clearly between the two the preéminence should 
be accorded to that for the equal rights of all. 


old way.” missiveness was lauded as the result of Christi- 
So it would be after all your conventioning and | anity, although it was interwoven in the relig- 

On Wednesday Mr. Frelinghuysen came to 
the aid of Mr. Sumner, (who presented volumi- 


“and, accordingly, t 
have made out of the sale is, 





dismal croakings heretofore with serenity. 


Tue Catacazy MatTTer.—We are not yet 
rid of this disagreeable topic. Though our 
President refused to hold intercourse with the 
Russian minister, and his government ordered 
his return to St. Petersburg, we have not seen 
the last of his mischief-making. It is now be- 
lieved that instructions were given to Mr. Cata- 


: ogni i i f the Greeks and Romans. 
ute-making. Why not recognize the true|ious experience o ] 

ee ot ed in pithe Po with this liquor ques- | But were men reduced to this—that God sent 

tion? Isuppose we never shall. The governor | a hip disease in order to extort resignation? does 


NEW YORK CUSTOM-HOUSE POLITICS. 

The report of the committee now investigating 
the Custom House in New York is awaited with 
much interest. It isthe general opinion that 
great corruption pervades the entire establish- 
ment, and that it needs a thorough reform. 
This administration has no especial responsibil- 


tom House at New York. Senator Patterson 
says that he does not believe there is a single 
inspector there who can swear without perjury 


swear that he does not constantly give them. 


that he is not in the daily practice of taking 
bribes, nor an importer of any extent who can | fish 





article accusing the Rev. Mr. Hepworth of un- 
worthy motives for the change in his religious 
belief. Does the writer intend the article as a 
practical illustration of the Christian charity 
and tolerance of a self-styled lieral Christian ?” 
No! simply a frank statement of our disbelief 
in the value of the convert. Ever since he pre- 


its death; but the party has heard a good many | ity for it, as the same thing has been going on | varicated out of the relief-meeting for John 
| for many years until dishonesty and bribery | Brown's family, in November, 1859, we have 
| have come to be the unwritten law of the Cus- deemed him a burlesque on the Christian pro- 


fession. 

The Methodist denomination and the commu- 
nity generally have lost a sterling member in 
the death of Mr. Isaac Rich, the well-known 
merchant, which occurred, on Saturday 


morning last, from apoplexy. He was a native 


thy evinced by them with herself and her be- 
loved daughter, the Princess of Wales, as well 
as ‘the general joy at the improvement of the 
Prince of Wales’s state, have made a deep and 
lasting impression on her heart which can never 
be effaced. It was, indeed, nothing new to her, 
for the Queen had met with the same sympathy 
when, just ten years ago, a similar illness re- 
moved from her side the mainstay of her life, 
the best, wisest, and kindest of husbands. The 
Queen wishes to express at the same time, on 
the part of the Princess of Wales, her feelings 
of heartfelt gratitude, for she has been as deep- 
ly touched as the Queen by the great and uni- 
versal manifestation of loyalty and sympathy. 
The Queen cannot conclude without expressing 
her hope that her faithful subjects will continue 
their prayers to God for the complete recovery 
of her dear son to health and strength. 


Our new daily quarto journal, The Glode, is 








truly says that the subject has been agitated for 
forty years. The wonder is that he does not feel 
that this historical fact, coupled with the obvi- 
ously growing unpopularity of sumptuary laws, 
is an argument against the utility of the agita- 
tion instead of an argument for continuing it. 
But it is useless to expect that we shall ever give 
up our propensity to compel people not only to 
think and act as we do, but to cat and drink 
what we do also. Once ina while there will 
come a ‘‘mind your own business” like that of 
1867, but the meddlers soon recover themselves 
and go on with their dietary operations as vig- 
orously as ever. 
WOMAN-SUFFRAGE. 
The governor's remarks on this topic are good 
and bad. As an indication that the prejudice 
against the action of women in politics and gov- 
ernment is giving way, and must finally yield, 
they are good; but his scheme is just as bad as 
it possibly can be. If it were possible to at- 
tribute aught but good faith, I should say that 
the plan to bring women into the political arena 
as a partisan, at the first go off, is a plan de- 
signed to forever defeat, or to postpone indefi- 
nitely, the claim to an equal right to participate 
in the government. It is a plan which the ene- 
mies of woman-suffrage might espouse as one 
sure to hinder the enterprise. And yet to the 
average female mind it will probably commend 
itself as a step in advance; and to the average 
philanthropist, also, who, as @ general rule, 
looks not more than an inch beyond his own 
eye-glasses. It must be obvious, however, on 
reflection, to temperance men as well as to the 
friends of woman-suffrage, that the scheme is 
all wrong. If the governor's (evident) theory 
that the women would generally vote against the 
sale of ale and beer be correct, they would 
forthwith incur the hostility of a very large and 
a very rough class of the community, and sub- 
ject themselves to insult which the mere exer- 
cise of the right of suffrage in a general way 
would never bring upon them. And further- 
more, as the election of senators and represen- 
tatives and the making of laws would still re- 
main in the hands of the male population, the 
almost inevitable result would be that if the 
sale was generally prohibited by women votes, 
the Legislature would be filled up with free-rum 
men, and the power of voting on the question, 
or the power of the women to vote on it, be im- 
mediately taken away. This illustrates, too, 
the absurdity of the scheme for the friends of 
the enlarged suffrage. The only legitimate, 
practicable or useful scheme is to so frame the 
constitution that women can vote on equal terms 
with men, or to so interpret the constitution as 
to give them the right now withheld by statute 
or custom. All other plans (except in the point 
of view that agitation is desirable) are pieces of 
quackery, and of course mischievous. 

It is not at all likely that Gov. Washburn, or 
whoeverdevised this plan, ever fully considered 
it. The Wyoming law and the condition of af- 
fairs under it, illustrate the absurdity and dan- 
ger of allowing this question of the franchise to 
be subject to statute. It must be settled, if it 
be not now settled, by the constitution. It 
seems to me that there is good reason to believe 
that the courts may by-and-by hold that women 
have the right to vote under the United States 
constitution. And, Oliver Johnson and Mr. 
Garrison to the contrary notwithstanding, I can 
see no trick or dishonesty in seeking for this re- 
sult. If Lucy Stone has her pocket picked, and 
afterward finds in the street the money she lost, 
1 do not think she is bound to seek out the thief 
and ask him if he intended to drop it where she 
could find it again. So, the right to a share in 
the government being as she believes (and as 
Mr. Johnson and Mr. Garrison believe) as good 
for her as for any man, if by intention, or even 
by blunder, the male monopolists have made or 
lett the constitution so that she can take her 
right, why should she not do so? It seems to 
me the argument on the 14th and 15th amend- 
ment is a strong one, and I hope Gen. Butler 
will press his declaratory act, and that it will 
pass, or that by the decision of some competent 
court the case will be rightfully settled. Un- 
til it is there is no security, and any apparent 
gain may turn out a loss. The Wyoming law 
may be repealed any time. Under Dave Cart- 
ter’s imbecile decision, the law will always be 
left at loose ends. And under any scheme like 
that which Gov. Washburn recommends, the 
matter would be left in a worse than uncertain 
state. This matter of suffrage is fundamental. 
It is the doctrine of the Atlantic Monthly and 
the New York Nation that it is only a matter of 
detail, and so of experiment. People who be- 
lieve that government, national, city and town, 
ought to be carried on by ‘‘science,” as they 
eall it, and that the legislation of the State should 
be managed as you would manage a gas compa- 
ny or a water company, hold the opposite view ; 
but the American, and the modern, and the 
democratic, and the true idea, is that rights are 
fundamental and matters of princtple, and not 
of administration. First of rights is the right 
of suffrage, and this must not be subject to em- 
piricism, but be settled on knowedge, and on 
the principle of equality. 





Rey. John Weiss on “ Religion as a 
Sentiment.” 
Ss 

FREE-RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION LECTURE. 

The speaker said he had previously written 
discourses to prove that religion was a recogni- 
tion of all the facts in the universe, but the 
word fact laid the man who used it open to the 
charge of materialism. The matter-of-fact man 
was one whose instinct appropriated the nearest 
things, and who adds figures correctly and spends 
no money for fancy. His palm was capacious 
and his fingers prehensible, but unfortunately 
they were attached to a shoulder. With him 
what served utility was preferred to all the sci- 
ences and arts. He puts Deity in a straight 
waiscoat, and to him the infinite and invisible 
arg puzzles. Men held facts sacred as soon as 
their relation to Divine intelligence was dis. 
covered, and they did not discover the  spir- 
itual until they were brought up roundly by 
matter. : ; 

The first question which true religion asked 
was, What are the facts? The world was man’s 
instructor in moral and spiritual demeanor, and 
religion perceived the analogy which exists be- 
tween the world and the human constitution. 
Among the store of facts which nature always 
keeps on hand, religion finds many that are only 
eccurrences, such as the mists of morning, or 
the rising of the sun. Love, pity, remorse, 
fear and dependence, the best emotions, were 
sometimes swollen into gigantic forms, and it 
was the business of religion to dissipate the 
fogs of the mind. The sense of justice and the 
emotions of pity were two facts of humen na- 
ture, but justice was sometimes hardened and 
pity vaporized into a watery, sentimental ghost. 
The beatitude of merey was a temperament 
which religion made by bringing justice and 
pity to cooperate with each other. Society 
would eventually protect itself from criminals 
by releasing them trom themselves into the asy- 
lum of repentance. : 

The instinct of reverence was another fact 
which religion accepts and was ever ready to 
supply with appropriate objects. The practice 
of worship was warmed into life by this instinct, 
and without it any form of worship lacks vital- 
ity. In all the old systems of theology, and in 
the latest forms of liberal Christianity, the dom- 
inant theory was invalidism. The man wants 
an arm around his waist. The question was 
Who is sick, the creature or the creator? The- 
ology made an evasive reply to this query. No 
scheme had yet been devised to eradicate error 
from the original soil of creation. Religion ac- 
cepted the fact, and undertook to make out of it 
the best world possible. She must concede one 
of two things, either that evil resulted from. sa- 
tanic management, or that it came into the 
world as the result of human freedom. Could 
a being be truly loved who permitted man to be 
spoiled by the devil, or who allowed man to 
play the devil himself? Religion accepted the 
situation without any apologies, and does the 
best it can, and arrives at a love for God that is 
equal to the facts. 


he select this man’s leg for shrinkage because 
he detects some superfluity and means to have 
that man limp out of it? It was true that trials 
sometimes refined an arrogant temper, but they 
were as often inflicted on a sweetness which 
heaven could notenhance. Theuniverse taught 
without didactic phrases, and it taught by well- 
lettered mile-stones of facts. y 
Religion lays claim to every object of creation, 
and the world’s realities blossom into a senti- 
ment—not a feeling of dependence, but in a 
great degree a sense of independence. The 
sense of religion is a condition in which the soul 
becomes self-conscious. Men need not walk 
into a meeting-house to create the artificial mood 
which passes for worship. The sentiment of 
religion was the totality of the soul, and the 
doors of no sect were broad enough to take it in. 
The instinct of personal continuance evolved 
from the soul was the only excuse for the doc- 
trine of immortality. It was not an element 
implanted in man’s nature, for whole peoples 
and nations were destitute of it. Every person 
strung on organic laws was a guarantee to his 
neighbors that their excellence was perennial ; 
but Fisk and Tweed strip off their shoddy, and 
we see no man inside. ~ 








Rev. Dr. Geo. F. Magoun on “The 
Adjustment between Progress and 
Christianity.” 


eis 
BOSTON COURSE (THEOLOGICAL) LECTURE. 


All parties recognize and affirm a law of hu- 
man progress of some kind, and it had come to 
be applied as a test of Christianity itself. There 
must be a law of adjustment between this and 
the Christian law. The phrase ‘‘law of prog- 
ress” was not employed with any precision. 
The globe itself might be constantly growing 
better and moving surely toward perfection, 
but this would not necessitate progress in man. 
Americans were wont to confound mere terres- 
trial advance with progress. Narrow and par- 
tial human progress would not meet and satisfy 
the law of progress. Progress was both quali- 
tative and quantitative, but if it proceeded in 
one line alone improvement was sure to die out 
on that line. 

What was true of man was true of humanity. 
The materialistic law of progress did not re- 
quire that it should hold good of every nation 
and every epoch. What was known as devel- 
opment in scientific circles did not meet the law 
of progress. Progress, development and evo- 
lution were often confounded as synonymous. 
But development was more than progress, and 
evolution more than development. Whether 
God provides for the improvement of species 
itself was the true, not the materialistic, law of 
progress. The improvement of the earth fur- 
nishes a presumption in favor of the progress 
of man, and the partial improvement of man- 
kind furnishes part of the proof of the fact. 
The development thereof was based on a truth 
which underlies both the natural and the Chris- 
tian laws. 

In the definition of law, fact, rule and force 
were often confounded. Law was immeasura- 
ble by mathematical rules. The common ele- 
ment of all the definitions was the addressing 
of mind to mind. Herbert Spencer’s definition 
of law was the uniformity of relations among 
phenomena. Fact always went before law, and 
force before both fact and law. Fact wasamatter 
of observation, method a matter of judgment, 
and force a matter of intuition. Fact and force 
were seldon confounded, but method was inces- 
santly confounded with the two. The doctrine 
of progress equally affirmed a body of facts; 
and in themselves these facts prove the natural 
possibility of progress. Every active force 
produces more than one change, and this was 
the law of defferentiation. 

The whole theory of development was at best 
only a theory of method. The laws of human 
nature were the natural law of progress, and 
men’s wants and motives had a place in all the 
stages of improvement. Progress could be re- 
solved into human knowing, human feeling and 
human doing. Progress was natural to nothing 
besides mind. There was a Christian law of 
progress, because morally and spiritually the 
natural law does not work. Both were origin- 
ally the same, but the separation was due to the 
entrance of sin into the world. Christianity 
now silently recognized its working in material 
things. But there was a necessity for a Chris- 
tian law. A true theology was necessary to all 
human development, and the remedial system 
of Christianity proves that there is progress in 
man. 

The first fruit of Christianity in society was 
not civilization, but holiness. It helped all 
other agencies by restraining as well as stimu- 
lating them. Every Christian had the full ben- 
efit of the natural law of progress, and every 
secular man had at least a portion of the benefit 
of the Christian law; and this proved how 
closely the two were interblended. All un- 
christian improvement must be partial and tem- 
porary. The true doctrine of progress natur- 
ally included both laws, and was neither exclu- 
sively natural nor exclusively supernatural. 
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Mr. Sumner on Civil Rights. 
Senator Sumner, on Monday last, fitly rounded 
out his grand career as an advocate of the equal 
rights of all by earnestly and eloquently plead- 
ing for the passage of his supplementary 
civil-rights bill in connection with the general 
amnesty to rebels measure. 





All the learning, 
logic, disinterestedness, and high devotion to 
principle, which for twenty years have marked 
his senatorial career, were conspicuous in this 
effort. It recalled the best speeches of the days 
when he was in a minority party, and when that 
sentiment was aggregating which would not, 
later, be satisfied till the hideous system of hu- 
man slavery was eradicated from our national 
policy. His pleadings for the complete elimina- 
tion of the spirit of caste from our social rela- 
tions were as the mellifluous notes of the flute 
after the stirring appeal of the bugle. We shall 
hail with proud satisfaction the happy harmony 
consequent upon the equal and absolute justice 
to all our citizens which he urges in this last great 
measure of political wisdom. 

The argument of our eloquent Senator was, 
in brief, that slavery in a disguised and modified 
form still existed in so far as colored people are 
denied equal rights; and it must be abolished 
before the great work will be complete. He re- 
viewed the hardships and indignities suffered bv 
the colored people, and cited the eminent cases 
of Fredcrick Douglass and the late Lieut. Gov. 
Dunn of Louisiana. He denied that the equal- 
rights law was a question of social equality. 
Equality in institutions created or recognized 
by law is not a question of sociability. Sepa- 
rate hotels and conveyances are but artificial 
substitutes for equality. The substitute is in- 
variably an inferior article. He cited an old 
English law on the subject of inns or hotels. 
which provides that they are bound to receive 
all persons without distinction, and cited decis- 
ions in this country sustaining the same prin- 
ciple, which applies with equal force to public 
conveyances, common schools, theaters, ete. 
He dwelt at length upon the subject of public 
schools, giving illustrations of the hardships im- 
posed on colored children by their exclusion. 
He declared that by the decree against slavery 
all semblance of apology for prejudice against 
color was removed. 


nous documents from colored citizens and others 
in aid of his measure,) and announced his pur- 
pose to vote for his amendment as a perfection 
of the questionable amnesty proposition. 





The investigations by the Senate committee 
into the management of the New York Custom 
House show conclusively that for years it has 
been a nest of corruption. Bribes have been 
freely offered, and as freely taken. Offenses 
for which fines or imprisonment were decreed 
by the law have invariably been settled by the 
payment of the fines—so large was the number 
of participants therein that the idea of a loss of 
their ‘‘share” could not for a moment be toler- 
ated; while ‘‘compromises” of offenses against 
the government were even more numerous than 
the infliction of fines. The taking of fees is 
the invariable practice, and swell the emolu- 
ments of all office-holders, from the Collector 
to the humblest tidewaiter, to extravagant and 
fabulous sums. Added to this has been a mo- 
nopoly by sharp and shrewd managers of the 
warehouses into which merchants must deposit 
their goods on landing, the cost of which, for 
cartage and storage, was not only onerous, but 
a systematic extortion, upon the helpless victim. 
It is notorious that no importer could get his 
goods through the custom-house without vexa- 
tious and costly delay unless he rubbed the 
palm of some score of subordinate officials to 
quicken their comprehension of his necessities. 

What was done with the institution as a po- 
litical machine for the control of caucuses and 
the direction of conventions was equally perni- 
cious, and, like the money value, was appre- 
ciated by all parties, under all administrations, 
since the days of Jackson and Van Buren. 
The present iniquities are but the fungi of the 
rotten and festering system of official spoils 
which in good measure is eating away the life 
of the nation. 

A grand remedy for these defects in national 
offices is a fixed and permanent salary. Let 
every office-holder know what he is to receive 
for his services, and that not another cent will 
be allowed, and the receipt of even the most 
insignificant sum as a perquisite will be cause 
for removal, and we shall strike at the root of 
the peculation and bribery now so rife in the 
public service. As an inducement to watchful 
interest for the government's welfare on the 
part of detectives,. it ir possible that, in cases of 
smuggling and the like, a moiety should, excep- 
tionally, be allowed; but for all fixed and per- 
manent service, not fora moment longer should 
aught but an established and well-graded com- 
pensation be permitted. 

Not even the local pride that we feel when 
merchants in New York testify they can get 
their goods in three days when entered at the 
Boston custom-house, against three weeks or 
longer at their own institution—and the local pride 
of every Bostonian, as all the world knows, is 
pretty strong—induces us to hesitate to urge the 
Secretary of the Treasury to recommend, and 
Congress to decree, that this whole system of 
extra compensation, as practiced in custom- 
houses, be inexorably eradicated. 





Woman-Suffrage in Pennsylvania. 

Judge Sharswood of Pennsylvania has given 
a decision in the case of Mrs. Burnham, who 
brought an action against the election officers of 
the Fourteenth Ward of Philadelphia for refus- 
ing her the privilege of voting at the late State 
election. He said it was clear that a woman 
who is born in this country or naturalized as she 
may be under the acts of Congress, is a ‘‘citi- 
zen” as fully entitled to the protection of the 
government as a man, and with a right fully to 
enjoy all the privileges which properly belong 
to citizens. But the elective franchise was not 
one of their privileges. The fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments to the constitution of the 
United States have no bearing or application 
upon the question. The constitution of Penn- 
sylvania does not abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States, for 
the elective franchise is not one of them, nor 
is the right of the plaintiff to vote denied or 
abridged ‘‘on acconnt of race, color, or previ- 
ous condition of servitude.” The judge at 
length reviewed the provisions of the State 
constitution as affecting the rights and duties of 
freemen. In all instances where the werd free- 
man was used it referred exclusively to the male 
sex. One article declared that ‘‘the freemen 
shall be armed, organized and disciplined for 
defence when and in such manner as may be 
directed by law.” It is clear that the constitu- 
tion contemplates that the same class of per- 
ons who do the voting shall also do the fighting. 
The uniform construction of the provincial con- 
stitutions and charters in which the word ‘‘free- 
man” is employed, as well as under the constitu- 
tions since the Revolution, has beenin accordance 
with the doctrine that none but males have the 
right tovote. Usage itself was good legal reason 
why females should not have the right to vote; 
there was no safer exposition of what privileges 
the constitution allowed than this rule of cus- 
tom, which had been observed in Pennsylvania 
during nearly two hundred years; and this fact 
ought to settle the construction of that docu- 
ment, evenif its words were more obscure than 
they now were. Judgment was given for the 
defendant; therefore Mrs. Burnham's right to 
vote was not allowed. 





MINOR MATTERS. 
Rervsrican Nationat Convesntioxs.—The 
thirty members of the national committee in 
session at Philadelphia, last week, voted for the 
location of the next national convention as fol- 


cazy to do all in his power to prevent the estab- 

lishment of a cordial understanding between 

the United States and England. For his zeal in 

this direction and other kindred indiscretions 

our government very properly asked for his re- 

call. The tardiness of the Russian government 

in acceding to this request led to the reference 

to the matter in the President’s message, and 

the justification therefur by the publication, by 

the Secretary of State, of the correspondence 

with Minister Curtin, in which language was 

used quite beyond official reserve and propriety. 

Now, the Russian cabinet seems to have got an- 

gry, and Prince Gortschakoff has addressed 

Mr. Curtin and published in the official gazette 

quite a sharp and rasping note. He accuses 

our Secretary of ‘‘a want of respect and con- 

sideration” for the Russian minister; speaks of 
his ‘‘serious, though vague, complaints,” many 
of which Catacazy has ‘‘satisfactorily refuted,” 
and the rest, it is clearly intimated, he will refute 
whenhe returns; and the note ends with the sar- 
castic expression of Gortschakoff’s hope ‘‘that 
justice is sufficiently understood in the United 
States not to expect it before.” What is the 
answer of Secretary Fish to this ?—the suspen- 
sion of diplomatic relations with Russia? Oh 
no! Simply an acknowledgment that the lan- 
guage of Assistant-Secretary Bancroft Davis 
was too strong! An organ of the department 
says frankly that the letter to Mr. Curtin, ‘‘while 
it undoubtedly expressed the personal feelings 
of the Secretary of State, was not framed as he 
would have framed it had his own judgment 
prevailed to the end.” To the somewhat impetu- 
ous First Assistant-Secretary of State was de- 
puted the clerical labor of giving expression to 
the views of the government, and he failed in a 
certain degree to keep within the strict bounda- 
ries of diplomatic circumlocution, and so, per- 
haps, afforded an opportunity to the Chancellor 
to remind the State Department of its breach of 
etiquette! For such an oversight a suitable 
apology or defence will probably be made! To 
this unfortunate position has Catacazy and his 
handsome wife brought us! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasnineton, D. C., Jan. 16, 1872. 
THE ‘NATIONAL” WOMAN-SUFFRAGISTS. 

The National Woman-Suffrage Convention, 
held here during the past week, attracted a large 
share of public attention and comment. Its 
proceedings were prolonged through three days, 
and eight sessions were held, in addition toa 
hearing before the Judiciary Committee. The 
leading spirits were Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Isabella Beecher Hooker, Susan B. Anthony and 
Victoria C. Woodhull, all women of remarka- 
ble individuality and power. Mrs. Hooker’s 
argument before the Judiciary Committee, not 
yet printed, is spoken of as a production dis- 
playing great logical force and wide research. 
Mrs. Stanton is, undoubtedly the most magnetic 
and eloquent speaker on the woman’s rights 
platform (excepting, perhaps, Mrs. Livermore), 
and she spoke also before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and many times during the convention, 
and always with marked effect. As it must 
happen during such a prolonged convention, 
some of the sessions dragged a little, the good 
speakers getting tired out, and the ‘‘rag, tag 
and bob-tail” coming to the front more than was 
desirable. However, there was a_ broadness 
and nationality combined with an aggressive 
earnestness in its tone more suggestive of real 
business than in the rather exclusive and alto- 
gether respectable convention held here by the 
Boston wing last month. Mrs. Woodhull spoke 
several times, but did not bring forward her 
peculiar ideas on the marriage relation. But 
she did bring forward spiritualism to a consid- 
erable degree, and pledged the aid of its numer- 
ous believers in securing the enfranchisement of 
woman. She also proposed a new constitution 
for the United States, which she read in detail. 
I don’t suppose she expects its speedy adoption 
Such instruments are not furnished 
ready-made for a country like this. I noticed 
one feature in it which I liked, and which may 
become generally acceptable. It is a provision 
that the President shall have only one term, and 
shall then succeed to a seat in the Senate, which 
he shall hold for life. Mrs. Laura Cuppy Smith 
and Mrs. Laura DePorce Gordon, both of Cali- 
fornia, exhibited considerable power as public 
speakers, and were heard here, I believe, for the 
first time. Altogether the convention may be 
called a success, and there can be no doubt that 
the women who composed it are terribly in 
earnest in demanding the right to vote under the 
present constitution. General Butler was com- 
plimented by resolution for his presentation and 
advoeacy of the declaratory law to that effect. 

CIVIL*SERVICE. 

Civil-service reform is dead, for the present, 
at least. The indications of Congressional hos- 
tility to it are shown not only in Senator Car- 
penter’s sarcastic resolution, but privately ina 
hundred ways. Senator Cameron is reported 
to have said to the Secretary of War that if this 
civil-service matter was pressed he should move 
that the entire civil-service, inclusive of the 
present incumbents, from the members of the 
cabinet down, be examined, and he is apt to 
mean what he says. But, what is more to the 
point, I understand that Geo. Wm. Curtis has 
callvassed the Senate and House with reference 
to an appropriation for the purpose of paying 
the expenses of these numerous boards of ex- 
amination which it is proposed to establish. In 
the Senate he found very few who would prom- 
ise any assistance, and those not positively ; and 


asa whole. 





lows: Philadelphia, 18; Cincinnati, 3; St. | 
Louis, 2; Boston, 3: Louisville, 3; and Wash- 
ington, 1. So the convention goes to the city | 
where first the ‘*Republican party” assumed na- 
tional proportions and started out on its regen- | 
erating career. That convention was for the | 
nomination of President and Vice-President, 
and was held on June 17, 1856, at which John | 
C. Fremont and William L. Dayton were se- | 
lected. There were, that year, three contend- | 
ing parties in the field, Buchanan and Breckin- | 
ridge being the Democratic candidates, and, 
Fillmore and Donelson of the Native 
American party. The Democratic Convention 
was held at Cincinnati, and that of the Native | 
Americans at New York. The latter put Na-_ 
thaniel P. Banks, of Massachusetts, in nomina- 
tion for President, but he declined, and the | 
choice then fell on Fillmore. The vote of the | 
Electoral College stood 174 for the Democratic | 


j 


| 


those 


in the House not a man. This seals the fate of 
the measure, for it cannot be carried out with- 
cut money, which Congress alone can vote. | 
One cannot but feel a real sympathy for Mr. 
Curtis that he should have been fated to be the 
father of such an unpromising child. His great 


| services to the Republican party deserved a bet- 


ter recompense than to be the author of a fruit- 
less scheme like this. The fact is that the | 
whole civii-service agitation is founded in a de- | 
sign to give to the members of the civil-service | 
in this country a life-tenure, as in England, and | 
its chief promoters have been the coterie of Eng- 
lishmen who edit the New York Nation. The | 
life-tenure is inimical to the spirit of our insti- | 
tutions, and is unconstitutional besides, and can- 
not be adopted. Of course no other scheme 
will satisfy the original advocates, and therefore 
the present plan has no supporters except its 
authors, unless it be the President, who is will- 


| spirit. 


ought to be poured through it.” If, after the 
investigation now going on, matters shall ap- 
pear as bad as they are believed to be, the prop- 
er remedy will no doubt be firmly applied by 
President Grant. 

ONE-TERM PRESIDENTIAL SERVICE. 

Mr. Conkling has made a speech on the one- 
term amendment, full of that turgid rhetoric 
for which he has been always distinguished, and 
more than usually replete with those little im- 
pertinences towards Mr. Sumner which have 
characterized his later efforts. Mr. Sumner 
made a dignified rejoinder, declining to notice 
the personalities; and, as there were no argu- 
ments to meet, his reply was necessarily brief. 

CIVIL RIGHTS. 

Mr. Sumner made, yesterday, a very fine 
speech in support of his supplementary civil- 
rights bill to an immense audience crowding 
every inch of space in the galleries, a large 
part of whom were colored. It was a noble 
plea against that spirit of caste which yet dom- 
inates American society and is the cause of such 
daily outrage on innocent and unoffending per- 
sons. He fortified himself with numerous au- 
thorities from the books showing the utter ille- 
gality of the exclusion of blacks from places 
of public entertainment and conveyance, under 
the common law. In short, it was such a 
speech as was to be expected from Charles 
Sumner, and in entire unison with the spirit of 
his whole career. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENCY. 

The politicians are still discussing the candi- 
dates for the Vice-Presidency. Sincethe meet- 
ing here of the national committee the name 
of Secretary Boutwell has been brought for- 
ward in connection with the place. I can hard- 
ly think that he has any aspirations in that di- 
rection, or that he would willingly abandon the 
field of finance in which he has won so many 
laurels. I believe that the country desires that 
he shall remain where he now is, and that his 
own views are in accordance with the popular 
desire. I see that Mr. Colfax has been induced 
to withdraw his declination to serve again; but 
the Republican party has many statesmen whom 
it is desirous of honoring; and while Mr. Blaine 
and others may have claims, still, in my opin- 
ion, there is no more deserving or stronger can- 
didate than Henry Wilson of Massachusetts, 
and I believe this opinion will grow stronger 
as the time for the convention approaches. 

THE LEGAL-TENDERS. 

The Supreme Court has reversed its decision 
declaring the legal-tender act unconstitutional. 
Its constitutionality is now affirmed, and the 
decision is of vast importance. It will stop 
many hundred suits and put an end to a vast 
amount of litigation. This result has been ob- 
tained by the accession to the bench of two 
Judges, Strong and Bradley, whose views cor- 
respond with those of the former minority. 
‘‘Nothing is ever settled unti! it is settled right,” 
and the country would not 5e satisfied until the 
absolute power of the government to create and 
regulate the value of its currency was affirmed 
by its highest legal tribunal. 

LECTURES, 

Mr. Emerson lectures here this evening— 
subject, ‘‘Greatness.” He will be welcomed by 
a house full of friends. Albert Brisbane, Esq., 
of New York, the distinguished pupil of Fou- 
rier, and probably the ablest writer on social 
questions on this side of the Atlantic, lectures 
here on Wednesday evening, and has for his 
subject “The Position of the Working Classes 
in History, and Solution of the Labor Ques- 
tion.” WESLEY. 





BRIEF NOTES. 


It is quite evident from Mr. Hepworth’s last 
Sunday’s discourse that he intends to be ‘‘the 
Sp(Durgeon of New Yerk.” 

The Common Council almost unanimously 
has voted to inquire into the expediency of 
opening the Public Library on Sundays. 

The Lexington Minuteman is the name of a 
neat-looking and well-filled weekly journal that 
comes to us from the locality where ‘‘the embat- 
tled farmers stood.” John L. Parker is the pub- 
lisher. 

The Worcester Palladium, this week, has a 
capital leader in favor of woman-suffrage, 
argued from the broad democratic ground of 
all the governed having a share in government 
as a right. 

The teetotallere meet in convention next 
Wednesday, at the Meionaon, in this city. 
Gov. Washburn will warmly praised, 
doubtless, and strong papers read and warm 
speeches made. 


be 


The Middlesex Horse Railroad Company have 
asked the Legislature to allow them to run 
through Shawmut avenue, Boston.. Over a 
hundred and fifty residents of the South-end 
favor the connection, ria the tracks of the Me- 
tropolitan road. 

Miss M. Jennie Miles of Waltham declines 
the authorship of the sweet little poem in our 
last, ‘“The Fossil Fern,” which was sent her by 
a friend, but which she caused to be printed on 
cards to sell in connection with the fern-table at 
the late woman-suffrage bazaar. 

Thurlow Weed, acknowledging the tricks of 
politics, states that the petition, with seven thou- 
sand signatures, which procured the passage of 
a bankrupt act under President Tyler in 1842, 
had previously done service before the Legisla- 
ture of New York, ‘“‘praying for a law imposing 
a tax on dogs.” 

Mr. Thomas B. Curtis, one of the Curtii fam- 
ily of Boston in the pro-slavery days of 1350, 
when B. R. Curtis was a judge and George T. 


ult.. in which city he has resided for the last 
fifteen vears. His hunker politics were the 


in business matters, and of considerable public 








| It can’t be that Orthodox or Catholic, or what- | ve 


ever other t¢ or oc, will fail—unless they take 


j be in other conditions. 
| Curtis acommissioner, died at Paris on the 29th | t) draw his own conclusions, simply saying that 


To se i ¢ » ‘Niacars Y« . ~ , * 
use his own language, “Niagara Falls | of W ellfleet, Mass., and his age 71. He came 


million. 


It is the common cemplaint by the enemies o 


corruption of their governments, accompanicc 
by negro-suffrage, etc. Were this true, it woul 


the people in a causeless rebellion. And no 
only the South, for they have saddled an enor 


paying. 
‘*Democracy” over the worst phase of ‘*carpet 
bag” government! 


furnishing badges for members of the city gov 
ernment originated with the ‘‘know-nothings 
when they had control at City Hall. Howeve 
that may be, Democrats seem to take to them a 


and one of our Democratic mayors took no les 
than three gold ones—one for each year whil 
in office, the last being slightly smaller than th 
about seventy-five dollars. It may be claime 
however, we suppose, that his honor inherite 


a “know-nothing” at the time of the origin « 
the practice. 

“Our later Franklin,” Mr. Greeley, eulogize 
the earlier one, old Ben, at a printer’s dinner i 


New York, on Wednesday, Franklin’s birthda 


‘‘Let me sum up the character of Franklin i 
the fewest words that will serve me: Love an 


from want to competence, from obscurity t 
fame, without losing his head; a statesinan wh 


ments or speeches; a diplomatist who neve 


So regarding him, I respond to your sentimer 
—‘We'll honor the memory of Franklin.’ ” 


The people of Ohio decided, at the recer 
election, to call a convention for the revision « 
the constitution, and it will be for the Legisl: 


otf its members. One of the most importar 


have the veto power or not, and whether h 


years, are likely to excite lively discussion 


ture. 
Governor had authority to do was ‘to appoir 


notaries public and pardon convicts”! 


in Boylston Hall. 
now at work making the necessary arrang¢ 
ments. 
assistance in money and goods, and in solicitin 
aid for this purpose 
$2113.20 in charity. 
funds are used should make the claim doubl 
strong. An advertisement of the fair last wee 
gave a list of the persons who will receiv 
contributions. The Post has just’ purchase 
a lot in 


ton and therefore excluded from interment i 
the city lot at Mount Hope. 


of the first. 
the cooperation of first-class business-men, on 
of whom, our well-known public-spirited fellow 
citizen, Mr. Eben D. Jordan, has expressed hi 
entire willingness to assume the whole pecunia 
ry risk. This confidence, however, it is not nee 
essary to put to the test, as he has numerou 
and able sympathizers in the success and rea 
grandeur of the enterprise. The 
fund is rapidly accumulating, and the $200,006 


guarantee 


necessary will soon be subscribed. 
art-museum directors have a warm interest, anc 
will probably loan a portion of its funds, shar 


cordiality. 


ing the building (which is to be of iron) for the 
purposes of their tri-annual exhibitions. On the 
whole, the project goes on swimmingly, anc 
Boston will be more than ever a good place t 


visit next June. 


ualism to fishing. 
recent article from his pen :— 


line, gets no bites, catches no fish, goes home 
with an empty basket, thinks fishing dull busi- 
ness: if he is an artist, he pictures fishing as a 
line with a fool at one end and a worm at 
the other. Another goes to the same place, it 


another, likes the sport, then, perhaps, he has a 
dull period—has no luck—but, having been suc- 
cessful when and where the other was not, he 
perseveres and is again rewarded. The latter 
believes in fishing; capital sport: shows his 
basket full of trout. Why this difference? It 
may be in the man; it may be in the bait; it 
may be in the disposition of the fish, or it may 
i I must leave the reader 


I had the good fortune to catch a big fish the 


first time, and I have continued to fish ever 
. since: but for that early luck I might still have 
worst feature of his personal character, for he |) 00, in the gall of bitterness and the bonds of 
was a man of great ability, excellent judgment | jniquity (as Fulton and Knapp would say of 
unbelievers), for I had many a lean period after 
I first began to fish, but I remembered the big 
fish I had once caught, and it kept up my cour- | 
Mr. Editor :—Amen to your say of Hepworth! | age, and my reward has been very great. 


rv sorry for those who do not like fish. 


There is something ennobling in the manner | 


to Boston a poor boy at the age of thirteen, and 
and good judg- 
His bene- 


factions were large—those to the Methodist de- 
nomination alone being estimated by the half- 


the Republican party that the Southern States 
have been brought to the brink of ruin by the 


only equal the success of the Democracy in 
bringing the whole South to ruin by engaging 


mous debt upon the whole country, which the 
innocent as well as the guilty have to assist in 
So much advantage has unadulterated 


A writer in the Post says that the custom of 


naturally as kittens to milk, or ducks to water; 


tablet on the Old South Church, costing only 


a veneration for the custom, inasmuch as he was 


anniversary, in the following succinct terms: 


revere him as a journeyman printer, who was 
frugal and didn’t drink; a parrenu who rose 
did not crucify mankind with long-winded docu- 


Jloved, and an office-holder who didn’t steal. 


ture now in session to fix a time for the election 


changes proposed relates to the position of the 
Governor; and the questions whether he is to 


term of office shall be extended from two to four 


Under the existing constitution the powers of 
the Governor of Ohio are of a very limited na- 
Tom Corwin used to say that all the 


Encampment Charles Russell Lowell, Post 7, 
G. A. R., will open a fair for the benefit of their 
relief fund Feb. 19th, and continue it five days, 
A committee of the Post are 


The committee appeal to the public for 


they show disbursements of 
The purposes for which the 


Mount Hope Cemetery, at a cost 
of $528, in which to inter deceased soldiers and 
sailors who have not served in the quota of Bos- 


The degree of interest attached to the second 
musical jubilee in this city far transcends that 
There is no difficulty in securing 


The new 


ing in the results of the demonstration for their 
The Charitable Mechanic Associa- 
tion, also, is interested, with the view of secur- 


The philosophic, if not eccentric, John Weth- 
erbee of this city, likens researches into spirit- 
We quote a passage from a 


One man goes to a pond, or river, casts in his | 


may be, or to another, and catches a fish, then | 


I am |} 


having its various details well worked-up by its 
and clear-headed manager, Mr. M. 
and it is now thought the first of 


industrious 
M. Ballou, 
March will see it launched. 
>| gree. to correspond to the leading New York 
morning dailies in the fullness and solidity of its 
news, but itis to have features specially its own 


leaves a million or more as the result of sixty 
years of energy, prudence 
ment. He was not a close-fisted curmudgeon 
but a genial, generous, happy man. 


It is, in some de- 


not now given by the newspapers of either city. 
It will be *‘independent,” yet not neutral, offer- 
f | ing its criticisms without fear or favor of all po- 
We 


hear the names of several gentlemen of capital 


litieal parties and all social movements. 


1} and enterprise who are to be interested in it, 
A fan- 
ciful list of its editorial and reportorial staff 
last 
t} which afforded considerable amusement to news- 


1] but are not at liberty to mention them. 


was published in’ the Sunday Courter, 
-} paper men; we need scarcely add that the aet- 
ual attaches will be quite different gentlemen. 
There is room for another daily morning paper 
in Boston unquestionably, with our present res- 
- }ident and surrounding population, and possibly 
this is to be the one that is to succeed. A quarter 
of a millionof capital,at least, ought to be ven- 
The 
existing dailies have greatly improved within a 


- | tured in the enterprise for its full success. 


r| few years, and of course they will allow no new 
s | competitor for public favor to come in here unless 
it is prepared to spend more money than they 


s} can command to fight it off. 


e The Boston Commonwealth has an article on 
e | lecture-bureaus,” going to show that they keep 
up the price of lectures to a high figure more 
with reference to the pecuniary gains of the bu- 
d reau than out of regard to the interests either of 
d}the lecturers or the public. In fact that they 
are a very objectionable class of ‘tmiddle men.” 
yf} ft is very certain that the price of lectures is 
fabulously high and very far out of proportion 
to the intrinsic value of most of them. It is a 
dj very comfortable and pretty thing for a lecturer 
to write an essay and retail it during the winter 
_|at trom one hundred to four hundred dollars a 
¥] night; but there is no other profession that will 
begin to vield so large a return upon so small 
nj an intellectual capital.—Lowell Citizen. 

d Rey. Gilbert Haven, of Zion's Herald, who 
is in one of the bureaus as a lecturer, comes to 


n 


the aid of these institutions, and thinks it as 
o | well to object to bureaus in our chambers as in 
o | lecturing—“‘they are a necessity; and they are 
doing a good work, too. We should get no 
“rp | such connections with the chiefs of literature 
and the platform but for them.” He cites Miss 
it} Cushman and Mr. Froude as due to bureaus, 
whereas the first reads upon the invitation of 


; the chairman of one of our lecture-committees, 
H 


of 


and the latter announced his intention of com- 
ing to America to lecture long before the mana- 
ger of the bureau asked to make his appoint- 
ments. In fact both these speakers are exam- 
ples of the inutility of ‘‘bureaus”; 


not, we should say that to encourage them, at 


nt 
were they 


heavy compensation, to the exclusion of first- 
class talent at reasonable rates, is fatal to the 
And that is our grief with the 


Is 


lyceum-system. 
1. ns , 
whole “bureau” business. 
Business Notes. 

Mr. Samuel Longfellow lectures in the Hortieul- 
it tural course to-morrow afternoon. 


Messrs. Hurd & Houghton very properly make con- 
spicuous mention of the favor Mrs. Thaxter’s poems 
have received from the press. in their advertisement 
elsewhere, 

The Home Savings “Bank appears to be very 
popular with our citizens, as the deposits for the past 
twenty-three months have amounted to over five and 
** J and a half millions of dollars. 

Prot. Cadwell, the mesmerist, gives a very won 
& | derful exhibition nightly (save on Monday next), as 
per advertisement under * Entertainments.” All 
should see him who are interested in the mysterious: 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks 
some very desirable articles for ladies’ use which they 
Their 


mention this week 


y 
k are disposing of at quite remarkable rates. 
© | card gives the particulars, and the goods are very at 
df | tractive. 

The Travelers’ Life and Accisient Insurance Com- 
pany’s assets, Jan. 1, were @1.919.80148 (not a). 19,- 
88148 as printed last week.) which with Habilities of 
$1.242.960.11, leaves a surplus for policy-holders of 
D | $676,031.37, ax before stated. 

There has been a great desire for several vears for 
another cheap edition of Theodore Parker's “life 
thoughts"—as his “World of Matter and of Man” 1s 
popularly designated—and that desire is now an 
sWered, as will be seen by the advertirement of the 
¢ | publisher in another column. 

- It is worth while for the ladies to note that Messrs. 
s | Jordan, Marsh & Op. are continuing their sale of 
French flowers purghased in Paris and London, and 
this at a large sacrifice in price. An excellent oppor- 
tunity is afforded to lay in a choice assortment of 


3 | these becoming decorations for future use. 

I Oliver Ditson & Co. publish nearly a thousand dif- 
- | ferent books. [tis only by reading a numberof adver- 
tisements as they appear that one gets an adequate 
idea of their immense and valuable stock. We un- 
derstand that any one may procure their descriptive 
l catalogue of music-books merely by sending for it, 
- | It will be valuable for reference. 


Atthe annual meeting of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Mouday, the directors sub- 
mitted their 28th annual report, from which we learn 
that the company has at risk #62.000.000 on more than 
: #20.000 lives, With assets amounting to nearly $10,000- 
> OOO. The increase of funds during the past year was” 
] ] 1.537.000. During twenty-eight years the company 


has insured more than €100,000,000 n 90.000 lives, 
4 ~~ 

| and paid death claims amoung to 26.000.000, The 

| following named gentlemen#were elected directors : 


Sewell Tappan, Marshall P. Wilder, ¢ harles Hub- 
| Ware, George H. Folger. Amory, Homer 
| Bartlett, James Sturgis. Foster, W. W. 
Tucker. Benjamin F. stevens. 





James S 


Dwight 


Literary Notes. 

| President White has purchased the library of the 
late ex-President Sparks, comprising about 6000 vol- 
fumes, principally relating to early Arerican history, 
| for Cornell University. The 
| 12.000. The Cornell library is fast rivalling Har- 


price paid was about 


vard'’s in value. 

Governor Wa-hburn selected for his private secre- 
tary Mr. Sidney Andrews, formerly the Washington 
correspondent,of the Advertiser, and latterly one of 
the editorial writers in This ac- 
counts, probably. for the ler-enuess ane directness of 


Every Saturday 


| his inaugural me--age. 

Tie hymn “Nearer. My God, to Thee,” 
' touched more heart) than any other modern composi- 
tion, Was written by Fuller Fowler, of 
London. England, who diel as Mrs. Sarah F. Adame, 
in Ist. Tt was net 
dozen years age. though in & tew of the books ; 


which has 
Mis< sarah 
much stung in this community a 
but 
it Wasa great favorite with the late Theodore Parker, 
who frequently gave it out to his congregation, and, 
at his death, directed attention to it by enjoining that 
it should be sung at his funeral. Since then it has 
| risen to the fir-t position in the hearts of all reverent 
believers. 

The Literary World announces that a more rapid 
and cheaper proces> of engraving wood-cut« has been 


put in practice. The details are kept secret. but it 


any and all recruits without inspection who | jn which Queen Victoria addresses her subjects | combines some features of several old processes, and 


merely choose to adopt their name—to reject | j 


with scorn one who shows such monstrous im- | Wales. 
relation of the sovereign to the people, but ex: | by the old method. cost 837. can now be furnished for 
‘ing of himself and Jesus walking arm-in-arm, | e¢eedingly maternal in the proof that human in-) je.. than one-half of that sain. Drawings engraved 


modesty and utter irreverence as he does, prat- 


n reference to the late illness of the Prince of | 
It is not only parental, as showing the 


and the Lord putting his arm around his waist! | ctincts rise superior to all the forms and eti- 
Were he in, any of them would read him out of | quette of state :— 


their sect for such violation of their faith and 
all.decorum. 


What “radical” ever used such | deep sens 


The Queen is very anxious to express her | 
e of the touching sympathy of the 


involves manual =kill as well as chemical operations. 
It effects a material saving of more than two-thirds 


in the co-t of Wood-cuts; that Is. a cut which, made 


by this process may be seen in “Our Wedding Jour- 
ney.” “My Summer in a Gardeu,” and several other 
books published by O-good & Co., who control the in- 


| vention. 


Of our American poets, Bryant is now one of the old- 
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nation on the occasion of the alarming | ; 
ates of her dear son, the Prince of Wales. | e=t. but Richard H. Dana, 3r., is ten years older, hav- 
her people dur- | ing been born in 1787. Mr. Emerson was born May 25, 


and the sympa- | 193, in Boston; Mr. Longfellow was born in Portland, 


candidates, 114 for the Republican, and § for | ing it should have a fair trial. But public and 
Mr. Sumner expressed his regret that the/ the Native American. The second Republican , Congressional opinion are so decidedly against 
President in his message favored amnesty while | Convention was held at Chicago, in May, 1860, it that it will probably be withdrawn in a short 
he said nothing of the disabilities inflicted on! when Lincoln and Hamlin were nominated. | time. ; 


Religion is not the attitude held toward the 
Deity. Take the fact that human nature likes 
to refer to some great protection. Some sys- 
tems of theology owe their life to the idea that 
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An esteemed reader of our paper writes us: | The universal feeling shown by 
“The Commonwealth of last week contains an | ing those painful, terrible days, 
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February 27, 1807. On the maternal side he 1s de- 
scended from John Alden, whose amatory achieve- 
wients he has celebrated in “The Courtship of Miles 

‘endish.” He graduated at Bowdoin college in 1825, 
uaving for classmates Nathaniel Hawthorne, Franklin 
Piérce and John S.C. Abbott. Mr. Whittier was born 
near Haverhill in 1808. He spent his youth on his 
father’s famn, and in 1829 became editor of a tariff 
paper in Boston. In later life he edited a paper at 
Hartford, Ct., succeeding George D. Prentice. In 
1840 he removed to Amesbury, where he has since 
lived. His first book, Legends of New England in 
Prose and Verse,” was published in 1831. William 
Ellery Channing was born in Boston 1818; James 
Russell Lowell was born at Cambridge, February 22, 
1819, and graduated at Harvard in 1838; Dr. Holland 
was born at Belchertown in 1819; Bayard Taylor in 
Chester county, Pa., in 1825. 


. 





Art Notes. 
HARTWELL’S PORTRAITS. 

We had begun to think that in Boston, at least, por- 
trait painting was one of the lost arts. This conclu- 
sion Was reached after looking at the frightfully mat- 
ter-of-fact portraits of some of our public men which 
have been on exhibition at the picture stores, and 
which, in some instances, have been deemed worthy 
of a place in Faneuil Hall; but the portrait of Master 
Dillaway, by Youug, and some children’s heads by 
Ordway, which we have already noticed. convinced 
us that Boston was not altogether destitute.of an ap- 
preciation of genuine art; and now we have other 
evidences of the exi-tence of refined laste in the por- 
traits of Hartwell, at whose studio, corner of Wash- 
ington and Summer streets, may be seen several 
female heads, which in drawing, coloring, texture, 
and, in whatis equally important, expression of char- 
acter, will bear favorable comparison with the best 
works of our best artist=.. Mr. Hartwell’s long expe- 
rience as an engraver made hima master of the art of 
drawing; to this rare accomplishment he adds a true 
feeling for color and a powerin the delineation of 
character which render his pictures objects of interest 
to all true lovers of art, as well as to the friends of the 
originals. A portrait taken in profile, representing a 
lady whose hands are seemingly clasped across her 
knees, is a foe instance of this artist’s skill in posing 
his sitters. The hands are not introduced into the pic- 
ture, yet the jysition of the arms and shoulders, and 
even the pose of the head, are such as to leave no 
doubt as to where they are resting. The drapery of 
this portrait is admirably painted. It is a simple 
muslin dress with stripes of black and white, and a per- 
fect imitation of the texture of a delicate French fab- 
ric. A half-length portrait of a little girl is a charm- 
g picture. The subject is one of rare beauty, and 
the artist has found in the healthy complexion, the 
large, lustrous black eyes, and the brown hair, of the 
original an opportuninty for the display of his genius 
for color. There are other portraits in the studio of Mr. 
Hartwell fully equal to those we have described, and 
all marked by the characteristics to which we haye 
alluded. There is something so peculiarly satisfying 
about all of his pictures that a visit to his studio isa 
delight to appreciative observers. 

8. K. HODGDON, 

The walls of this industrious artist, in Studio Build- 
ing. are hung with his last-summer sketches of Adi- 
rondack and other mountain seenery, together with 
more quiet but equally attractive landscapes. Some 
of his finished pictures give indications of a steady 
progress, and are a decided improvernent on his ear, 
lier works. Ile has dately turned his attention to 
erayon portraits, and has finished two heads which 
are excellent specimens of this beautiful art. One of 
a young lady is very delicately drawn, and full of 
character, Which conveys a better idea of complexion 
and color than many more pretentious portraits in 
oil. 

GEORGE W. SEAVEY. 

This young artist has an easel in the studio of Mr, 
Hodgdon, where he has lately painted several flower- 
pieces which seem to us fully equal, if not superior, 
to any similar pictures ever executed in Boston, A 
vase of Japan Lilies is particularly noticeable. The 
mottled colors, and the delicate gradations of tints in 
the leaves of the flowers, render this a difficult: sub- 
ject to reproduce; yet Mr. Seavey has succeeded in 
copying these gorgeous flowers With a degree of tidel- 
ity to-nature truly remarkable. Some clusters of 
roses and bunches of pansies are so truthful in form 
and color and so-pertect in every detail that the visit- 
or to this attractive studio may almost fancy that the 
air is fragrant with the odor of flowers. 

GEORGE S. NILES. 

We can hardly name any artist who is more thor- 
oughly devoted to his profession than George E. Niles, 
the walls of Whose large studio in Niles's Block in 
School street give evidences of his industry, as well 
as of his versatility of talent, almost every variety of 
audscape being represented in his sketches, which 
include several marine views, and not a few tigure- 
His large view of alake and mountain scene 
in the Adirondacks occupies a favorable position un- 
derasky-light, where it is seento excellent advantage. 
He has nearly completed a view of the summit of 
Mount Mansfield, in which his passion for depicting 
the bold and rugged scenery of our Northern States 
finds opportunity for free expression. But his smaller 
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her grace, vitality, brilliancy, and the unfailing cer- 
tainty of her vocalizing. Her rendering of her part 
in the “singing-scene” developed her peculiar aptness 
in bright comedy-acting, and fully realized the spirit 
of the scene. Mr. Tom Karl as “Tonio” gave a spir- 
ited and natural rendering, singing the not over-ar- 
duous tenor réle with ease and true expression, and 
acting with a nice conception of the character. Mr. 
Cook gave an admirable portraiture of “Sulpizio.” 
His make-upJwas picturesque and strik‘ng, and his 
acting and singing fully realized the bluff humor and 
brusquerie of the veteran sergeant. Mrs. Cook as the 
**Marchioness” made the most of her opportunity for 
clever acting. Mr. Ryse and Mr. Hall gave good ef- 
fect to *Ortensio” and the “Coporal.” The choruses, 
upon which so much of the effect of the opera in its 
entirety depends, were superbly given, the choristers 
sensing the spirit of the acting, as well as of the mu- 
sic, and indicating an interest that was as exceptional 
as it was gratifying tothe listeners. The performance 
was received with enthusiasm, and, although several 
numbers were encored, was agreeably brief. 

The ever-delightful “Don Giovanni,” of Mozart, at- 
tracted a crowded and fashionable audience on Tues- 
day: Madame Rosa’s grand interpretation of “Donna 
Anna” added a feature of distinctive prominence, toa 
representation otherwise good, but not exceptionally 
strong. Her lyric powers find full scope in the voca 
and dramatic difficulties presented in this character, 
In sustained intensity, emotional power, and force of 
abandon, her performance has not been excelled; in 
vocal breadth it certainly has not beenequalled. The 
réle has never been sung in English bere by any other 
artist, nor has any Italian singer rendered the part 
with such conscientious fidelity to the original score of 
thecomposer. Her singing of the celebrated ‘Letter 
aria,” one of the most difficult compositions of its kind 
created a furore of enthusiasm, the artiste being twice 
recalled after the scene. Mme. Vanzandt sang the 
witching music of “*Zerlina” with ease and brilliancy, 
securing an encore for the coquettish “Batti, batti,” 
and another for **Verdrai Carino.” The timbre of Miss 
Doria’s yoice is not happily adapted to the music of 
the réle of *Elvira;” but, aside from this general objec- 
tion, her rendering was earnest, and, from the fresh- 
ness of her singing, above the average of the perform- 
ances of the part we have had from other singers of late 
years. Mr. Karl passed the trying ordeal of comp: ri- 
son to which he was subjeeted in “Don Ottavio” with 
credit, singing the “Il mio tesoro” with a care and 
finish thit greatly pleased his audience. Mr. Camp- 
bell appeared for the first time here as “Don Gio- 
vanni.” The quality of his voice is not ill-assorted 
to the music, and, barring the drawback of severe 
hoarseness, his music was gratifyingly rendered. His 
make-up was exceedingly attractive, and his acting 
much more graceful and brilliant than could have 
been expected from his unfamiliarity with characters 
of this genre. Mr. Cook’s great ability as a comedy- 
actor was evidenced in his strongly-humorous ren- 
dering of **Leporello,” which, but for some slight 
extravagances of action, may be ranked as the best 
performince of the part sinee that of Carl Formes 
when he was in his prime. Mr. Ryse’s superb basso 
profundo Was grandly impressive in the role of the 
“Commander,” which, in our recollection, has never 
before been so superbly rendered. Mr. Seguin’s 
“Masett»” was a carefully-finished sketch, admirable 
in make-up and by-play. The choral and orchestral 
portions were satisfactory. As may be inferred, the 
perform ince was received with every mark of appre- 
ciation and delight, and its repetition would, tun- 
doubtedly, gratify the large number of regular opera- 
goers whose interest was imperatively diverted other- 
wise on Tuesday night. 

One of the largest audiences of the season wit- 
nessed “Il Trovatore” on Wednesday night. Mme. 
Rosa’s **Leonora” is one of her noblest lyric efforts. 
The iate-pretation gains a something from her indi- 
viduality which lends a peculiar charm to her render- 
ing of the music, which, with a less gifted artist could 
not be redeemed from the blasé effect its frequent per- 
formance and distortion by amateurs in public and 
private, has been well calculated to induce. In sing- 
ing, acting, and, we cannot refrain from adding in 
tribute to her elegant taste, costuming, Mme. Rosa’s 
performance excelled even her former standard in 
Leonora.’ Mrs. Seguin and Mr. Castle gave their 
familiar, vivid and artistic interpretations of **Azu- 
cena” and “Manrico.”) Mr. Cook’s *Count di Luna” 
realized the character more fully in an acting than in | _ 
siastic, nearly every principal number being re-de- 
manded. 

The judgment in giving familiar popular operas in 
the most complete style Was again exhibited in the 
performance of The Bohemian Girl,” which attracted 
a crowded house on Thursday evening. Mme. Rosa’s 
Arline,’ in a lyrical sense, was the finest peitorm- 
ance of the role we have ever seen here; for we be- 
lieve this lady has never rendered the part but once 
before here, and that under unfavorable cireumstan- 
ces as to uncongenial surroundings. Inherexquisite 
singing of The Dream,” she electrified her audience 
by one of her bird-like sostentuos, an octave above, 
clear and pure as the sound of a crystal bell, and, on 
the encore, soared a full tone higher with wonderfui 
ease and purity. Mrs. Seguin invested the *Gypsey 
Queen” with intense dramatic power and feeling, giv- 
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familiar to our audiences who could have excelled 
this gentleman’s playing of these numbers. 
pleasing novelty was the adagio and rondo, by Weber, 
fur clarionet, played by Mr. Ernst Weber. 
bert’s 
quently heard here not to be freshly interesting. Its 
peculiar contrasts and difficult instrumentation found 
the nicest interp) etation in the playing of the orches- 
tra. which was, throughout, alert and adaptive. 


of a committee of well-known German gentlemen, 
will take place on the 29th. 
noted, the ball is given independently of the German 
Turners who have hitherto conducted these festivi- 


a musical sense. The audience was highly enthu-| committee may have fuller opportunity for carrying 
out original designs unhampered by adverse opinions, 
and also to make a change in the manner of conduct- 


coming occasion. 


sale and the preparations are in a forward state. 


and Wachtel at the Academy of Music, opening early 


the above name, Was begun in the Old South church 


private soirée last week secured such favorable 
ment'on, have attracted large audiences at the Tre- 
mont Temple during the week. Both the sisters have 
voices of remarkable range and sweetness. The s0- 
prano, Miss Anna Hyers, exhibits more finished pow- 
ers of execution than her younger sister, and a vocal 
and dramatic ability that, although crude as yet, 
might be developed with the certainty of attaining 
artistic finish.. The remarkable quality of the voice 
of the contralto, Miss Emma Hyers, is its volume, 
which is simply immense. Her tones are deep, rich 
and free from harshness, and her singing, if not 
strictly true to mechanical accuracy, is always melo- 
dious. Of course, criticism upon the performances 
of these young ladies should be made upon an excep- 
tional basis, in accordance with their lack of culture 
and limited professional experience. At each of the 
concerts the Misses Hyers were assisted by Mr. B. J. 
Janey. tenor, Mr. J.S. Le Count, barritone, and Mr. 
Alex. Taylor, pianist. The entertainments of the 
troupe amply gratify the curious. The last matinée 
will be given this afternoon. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

* The one hundred and ninety-sixth concert of this, 
our largest musical academy, took place at Wesleyan 
Hall. on Tuesday last. A brilliant classical pro- 
gramme was performed, including three piano solos 
from Beethoven, Liszt and Chopin, by Mr. Lang; 
‘Bright Star of Night,” song, by Spohr; and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song,” sung by Mrs. C. E. Whiting. 

The regular quarterly concert by pupils of this 
Conservatory will take place on Monday afternoon 
next, commencing at two o’clock. The programme 
includes fifteen numbers, principally from the classi- 
cal composers. 

MR. PERABO’S MATINEES. 


The second of Mr. Ernst Perabo’s matinees took 
place at Wesleyan Hall, yesterday afternoon. The 
programme included six rare numbers for the piano- 
forte, among which were a Sonatine by Anton Krause, 
an Adagio and an Allegretto by Schubert; and ‘Mar- 
tha and Mary,’ a biblical sketch from a series by Carl 
Lowe, all played for the first time in Boston. This 
sketch is described by the pianist as follows :— 

“The opening discloses a group of houses in the 
village they are approaching. A rapid movement 
pictures Martha’s troubles by a fugato strain with 

rettul and frequent repetitions. Jesus speaks ina 
simple recitative. A series of powerful chords lead 
to the closing scene—*Mary hath chosen the good 
part.” represented in a slow movement of the deepest 
feeling and conveying an idea of perfect happiness.” 

The other numbers were “Scherzo a Capriccio,” by 
Mendelssohn, and two movements from Octette, op. 
166, by Schubert. 

THE HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

The sixth symphony concert took place on Thurs- 
day afternoon last. The most prominent feature of 
the programme was Gade’s symphony in A-minor 
(No. 3), op. 15. Its character is delicate and refined, 
and its composition smooth and finished. The sec- 
ond and third movements are especially beautiful in 
treatment of theme and instrumentation. The pianist, 
Mr. Richard Hoffmann, proved himself an artist by 
his playing of Mozart’s concert in D-minor, No. 8. 
His style is easy and straightforward, yet graceful, 
and his interpretation was in sympathy with the 
spirit of the composer’s work, as well as adequate in 
coping with its mechanical difficulties. His per- 
formince was received with demonstrative applause, 
and he was recalled at the close. Something more 
of intensity than was manifested would have realized 
more fully the composer’s intent than did Mr. Hoff- 
mann’s rendering of the **Nocturne” and **Polonaise,” 
by Chopin, although, with the exception of Miss 
Mehlig, it would not be easy to name another artist 
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overture to “Fierabras” has been too infre- 


The next concert will take place February Ist. 
GRAND GERMAN MASQUERADE BALL. 
The fancy dress ball announced under the auspices 


As has been previously 


ies. The design in thus giving the ball is that the 


ng the festival, so that if any objectionable features 
nave prevailed before they will be avoided on the 
Tickets are meeting with a rapid 


IN GENERAL. 
It is positively announced in the New York World 
hat Mr. Santley will sing in opera with Mme. Rosa 


n February. 





About-Town Notes. 
“CHRISTIANITY AND SKEPTICISM.” 
This year’s course of lectures in Boston, bearing 


of Farwell & Lawrence, one Saturday, and 
after drinking heavily, had some words with the 
proprietors and left, threatening to return 
Christmas day, and clean out the saloon. On 
Monday they appeared, but had no sooner en- 
tered the door than Farwell and Lawerence 
commenced firing at them. All three were shot, 
and Hannah is not expected to live, but Rafter 
and Burke will recover. 


purchase, seeing the trouble turned to go out, 
when he was fatally shot in the back of the head. 
During the melee a revolver in Farwell’s hands 


his only son, eight years old. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Connecticut's first contribution to the miscel- 
laneous statuary of the old House of Represen- 
tatives at Washington, that of a statue of Col. 
Trumbull, is damned with very faint praise 
by the correspondents. It is especially de- 
scribed as lacking entirely the patient elabora- 
tion of details and exquisite finish of the stat- 
ues from Rhode Island. 








Sunday Services. 


SPIRITUALISM.—Mrs. Harpy holds public Se- 
ances for reception of spirit messages, 125 West Con- 
cord street, every Sunday and Wednesday evenings. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
“THE COMMONWEALTH ” is printed on type from 

the Boston Tyre FounpRry, 87 Kilby Street, JoHn 

K. RoGErs, Agent. 3m dec23 











Before you purchase that Parlor, Chamber, or Din- 
ing-room suit, look in at STEVENS’S new Store (old 
stand), 601 and 603 Washington street. eop dec23 





Ricu MILD CIGARS.—We take pains to select the 
light colors of our fine cigars for those who cannot 
smoke strong ones. We have every favorite brand at 
retail, and guarantee them to be Genuine Havanah. 

C. A. RICHARDS & Co., 
9 Washington street. 


MARRIAGES. 
y.M. 


— 
In this city, 18th inst., by Rev. W. H. H. Murray 
peo a Bremer, to Mary R., daughter of Ezra Farnsr 
worth. 


ja20 lt 
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In this vias € 13th inst., Isaac Rich, 70 yrs. 

17th inst., Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Rey. William 
G. and Clarrissa L. Babcock. 

At Wakefield, Mass., 16th inst., Hon. Lilley Eaton, 
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BOSTON EIGHT-HOUR LEAGUE.—Next 
meeting WEDNESDAY EVENING, Jan. 24th. Essay 
by IRA STEWARD. Subject: “Extreme Poverty and 
Extreme Wealth.” Allare invited to attend. 1t-jan20 


PECIAL NOTICES. 








FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. — 
REV. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW will deliver the third 
lecture of the new series in HORTICULTURAL HALL, 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, at 3 P. M. Subject. —* The 
Transformatien of Piety.” 

Single Tickets 25 cents, good for any one lecture of 
the course; tive tickets for $1. For sale at J. R. Os- 
good & Co.’s, O. Ditson & Co.’s, and at the Hall. 


jan20 It 





HOME SAVINGS BANK. 
MASONIC TEMPLE, TREMONT STREET. 
Cor. BoYLstTon, Boston. 
Deposits made on or betore the first day of Feb, 
ruary will receive interest April 1, from February 1. 
jan20 2t 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
No. 48 SUMMER ST., Cor. OF ARCH.—Six per cent. por 
annum interest will be puid by this institution, from 
this date, on all deposits which remain in bank six 
months next prior to the semi-annual dividend days, 
and five per cent. on all other deposits for each and 
every full intervening calendar month they have re- 
mained in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends. 
This is the only Savings Bank in the State that pays 
interest on the deposits for each and every month 
they remain in bank. The Institution has a guaran- 
tee fund of $200,000. 

Boston, July 29, 1871. 
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TO LADIES! 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO, 


ANNOUNCE 


The Continuation of their Sale 


Timothy Malony of 
Glastonbury, who had stepped in to make a 


was accidentally discharged, hitting and killing 


INSURANCE. 


T. FRANK, REED, 


Agent for the following 


MEW YORK INSURANCE COMPANIES: 
REPUBLIO.-------------Assets $500,000 


STANDARD.....--.----- ™ 450,000 

I rirakenesccesccee.  & 350,000 

HUMBOLDT..::------... 300,000 
6“ 


COMMERCE.....-..----. 250,000 


Basiness is solicited under the assurance of secur 
ity and liberal dealing. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 


20 Devonshire Street. 
jan6 


tf 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 
Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties 
Pic-nics, Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the chicest varieties, either by 
special messenger or cxpress, and orders by mail and 
telegraph will be promptly answered. 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
No. 679 Washington St., 
Between Common and Warrenton. 


ON THE 


29th, 30th and 3ist 


Of this month “Oak Hall” will be closed for the an- 
nual count of stock. In the short time intervening 
we wish to close as far as possible what vemains of 
our winter stock, consisting of Men’s aud Boys’ 
OVERCOATS, SLEIGHING CAPES, HOODS, UL- 
STER COATS and HEAVY SUITINGS, 


For this purpose We shall offer, 


Oct. 7. 3m 











On and after To-day, 


The balance of our 


ENGLISH 
ULSTERS, 


Being all that remains of five large invoices, at the 
Low Price of $25 each. 


{$30 being the only price at which they have ever 
been offered. ] 

Our best Kersey Coats will be sold for TWENTY- 
THREE DOLLARS. [328 being the best price at 
which they have been sold this season. ] 

Our Chinchillas, Fur, and Plain Beavers at SEVEN- 
TEEN DOLLARS. [320being the best price at which 
they have been sold this season. } 

Our lower grades of Overcoats at 24, $6, $8 and &Y. 
and our FINEST GRADES of Under Coats, Pants and 
Vests [from heavy goods], at ten per cent. discount 
from December prices. 

We do NOT OFFER TO SELL these garments BrE- 
Low Cost, but have affixed the minimum profit 
which will enable us to sell without absolute loss. 
Our season has been so successful that we have a 
much smaller stock to carry over than is usual at the 
beginning of the new year, and the few hundred win- 
ter garments now on hand will find ready sale at the 
prices WHICH WE THIS DAY AFFIX. 

OAK HALL, Boston, 32, 34, 36, 38 North 
Street. 








$200,000 
- VERMONT AND CANADA 


8 PER CENT. 


RAILROAD BONDS, 


FREE OF U. 8. TAX, 
DUE 1891. 


Principal and Interest payable in Boston. 


FOR SALE BY 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 


Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and expedition. 

EDWARD G. STEVENS. MARY E. STEVENS. 

Sept. 30. 3m* 





PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 

Our work is made from thoroughly kiludried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of tirst-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
FacTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


ACCUMULATED FUND JAN, 1, 1568, 


$9,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid alleash. 
Distributions Annually. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 
The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force after the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payment 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practic: 
working of the law referred to above. 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 
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Policies issued to the amount of 

$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-titth 
year, and has at risk 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
Company's operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. Morianv, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


WALTER C. Wricut, Actuary. jan6 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 





In Encaustic, Oiland Distemper Colors. Also, House 

and Sign Painter, hnitator of Wood and Marble. 

Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASs.) 





Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 






ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE GLOBE. 


MR. ARTHUR CifENEY..........++0++++sPROPRIETOR. 
BER WE EP ied de cn dncdncedicnces<cat ARGU, 











Crowded Houses! Delighted Audiences. 
The New Irish Drama 
AN UNPARALLELED SUCCESS! 
THIS (SATURDAY) JAN. 20, 1872. 
AT THE MATINEE AT TWO O'CLOCK, 
ALSO IN THE EVENING AT 7.30, 
Will be repeated the successful New Irish Drama of 


EILEEN OGE ! 


Or, Dark’s the Hour Before the Dawn ! 





EILEEN OGE every Evening. and Wednesday and 
Saturday Matinees. 


BOSTON THEATER. 





Mts FB. BOOTH hakescaccdans Lessee and Manager. 

PAREPA-ROSA ENGLISH OPERA 
‘ 

CARE ROGAs 6 << cee cscsewcsccces Manager and Director. 


This (SATURDAY) atternoon, “Martha”; evening, 
“La Gazza Ladra.” 

MONDAY evening, 2d.—*Un Ballo in Maschera.” 

TUESDAY—Stradella.” 

WEDNESDAY—(To be announced.) 

THURSDAY—* The Water-Carrier,” first time in 
America. 

FRIDAY—The Maid and the Magpie.” 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON—*Don Giovanni.” 

SATURDAY EVENING—(To be announced.) 


MUSIC HALL. 
MR. GEORGE DOLBY 


Begs to announce that the 


LAST CONCERT IN AMERICA 


WITH HIS 
Celebrated Concert Troupe, 
Will take place as above, on 
THIS (SATURDAY) EVENING, JAN. 20th, 1872. 








VOCALISTS: 
MISS EDITH WYNNE, 
MADAME PATEY., 
MR. W. HH. CUMMINGS, 
MR. J. G. PATEY 
and MR. SANTLEY. 


Piano-forte........ seceeeeee MR. LINDSAY SLOPER. 
Concert to commence at § o'clock, 
MDM ISR ION cov snciencntes ise teat Kees ONE DOLLAR. 


Reserved seats, 50 cents extra. 
Tickets may be obtained at the Box-Office. Music 
Hall. It jan2zo 





Prot. Cadwell, the great mesmerist, continues his * 
wonderful exhibitions at Brackett Hall, 409 Washing- 
ing street. every night (Sunday and Monday ex- 
cepted), at 7 3-4 oclock. Tickets 25 and 35 cents. 
Pronounced, by thousands who have attended, the 
the most laughable and astonishing entertainment 
ever in Boston. jan2o 
MR. ERNST PERABO 
Begs leave to announce that he will give a series of 
FOUR MATINEES, 


at WESLEYAN HALL, on Jan. 5, 19 Feb. 2. 16, at 4 
P.M. ‘Tickets are now ready at the Music Stores. 
dec30 dteop 





NEW 


ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, MASs. 


The attention of parties desiring musical instrue 
tion is called to the following points: 

THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
employs the best teachers. A comparison of our list 
With that of any musie school in America is invited. 

Its rates of tuition are the lowest. Fitteen dollars 
per term is the highest charge in any department. 

Its Free Advantages are greater and more numer- 
ous than those ef any other music school. 
Its graduates are eagerly sought as 
throughout the land. 

SPRING TERM OPENS THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 
Pupils received and assigned to classes on and after 
Monday, January 22. 
Cireulars containing full it 
application to ; 
jankls 


teachers 


iformation mailed free on 
TOURJER, Director. 
it 





THE GRAND ANNUAL 


GERMAN FANCY 


. Dress-Ball 


Will take place 


—AT THE— 
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the lecturer’s contident tone and phraseology seemed “ : 
This Ball will be given strictly on Subscription, and 
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Dramatic Notes. 
THE “GLOBE.” 

No new play predoced in many vears in Boston, it 
may be satdin Ameo oot. has received such a meed of 
praise from intelligent judges as bas been bestowed 
Even critics who rejoice in be- 
ing selt-opimionated, adverse and splenetic, have 
handsomely acknowledged the claims of Mr. Falcon- 
er’s play to the favor it has gained, and there is but 


upon “Killeen Oge.” 


itable result, a demonstrative re-demand. Mr. Camp- 
bell was not in his best volce, although no exception 
can be taken to his conscientious and effective ren- 
dering of the role. The other characters were cast as 
at the performance last week. The chorus sang and 
acted with smoothness, power, and evidenced real in- 
terest in their work. 

“Fra Diavolo” was given for the first time this sea- 
son, Friday, with Mme. Van Zandt as *Zerlina;” Mr. 


to imply. 
° 


chapel in Freeman place. The next lecture will be 
by Rev. William F. Warren. 


Wesleyan Hall, addresses were made by Rev. Dr. 


What is certain is that his hearers did not 
nalf till the Old South church, and that the repetition 
f the lecture, Monday atternoon, did not fill the 


THE BETTER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Ata meeting in this behalf, on Monday evening, at 





one voice about the uniform excellence of the acting. 
The piece is such a happy combination of humor, | 
sentiment and rational sensationalism, that simply as 
a story itis foteresting throughout, and the realistic 
eects of its scenic illusions combine to render it 

thoroughly delightful as an entertainment. The un- | 
favorable Weather during a portion of the week has 
not prevented the attendance of 
erowded houses. There will be another matinee this 
afternoon ato two o'clock, Other novelties are in 
preparation, but itis likely Chat the success of “Eileen | 


a suceession of 


Ove" will defer their production for along time to 
come, 
AMATEUR PHEATRICALS. 


Miss Blanche slader presented, for a beneyit on Fri- 
day last, The Little Detective,” with a 
atrong cast from the Mereantile Library Association. 


evening 


The piece is altogether too much for amateurs to un- 
dertake, and needs a large stage; but. netwithstand- 
ing. the piece was well placed. and well presented. 
Miss Slader assumed her difficult: roles, as usual, | 
well, with the exception of “Harry Rachkett.” a fast | 
young man, in which she fell behind her customary 
performance Mr. B. W. Reed, “Dr. 
Langton,” had a capital make-up, and did wonderful- 
ly well. Mr. Reed, we understand. goes on to the pro- 
fessional stage neat year al Ballimore, playing **tirst 
old men.” There is no doubt as to his succeeding. 
He has the best wishes of many friends. * The *Roder- 
ie Tracy’ of Mr. Shackford was fair, but would have 


s. Gervase 


iis 


Castle, as “Fra Diavolo;” and Messrs. Campbell and 
; Seguin in their familiar roles. 

“Martha,” which attracted the largest house of the 
season last week, will be repeated this afternoon with 
| Mme. Rosa, Mrs. Seguin, Mr. Castle, Mr. Campbell 
i and Mr. Seguin in the leading parts. 
Rossini’s delightful opera, **La Gazza Ladra,” will 


| Mine. Van Zandt and Mr. Tom Karl. 


| Carrier.” by Cherubini, during the coming week. 
| Madame Parepa-Rosa, Miss Doria, Miss Schotield 


be given for the first time in many years to-night, with 


Verdi’s ** Un Ballo in Maschera” (**Masked Ball’) 
will be brought out Monday evening, with Madame 
Parepa-Rosa as *Amelia.’’ Madame Van Zandt as the 
“Page.” Mrs. Seguin as the *Sorceress,’’ Mr. Castle 
as Renato,” and Mr. Aynesley Cook in the baritone 
role. The great event of the season will be the pro- 
duction for the first time in America of The Water 


Mr. Castle, Mr. Tom Karl, Mr. Hall, Mr. Ryse and Mr., 
Cook are in the cast. 

“Un Ballo in Maschera” has never before been pre- 
sented in America with a cast comparable in: trength 
with that given it by this troupe, nor with such com- 
pleteness of stage accessories, in the way of brilliant 
costumes and appointments, as by Mr. Rosa’s com- 
pany. The opera has been one of the most success- 
ful operas given during the present season, and from 
its infrequent performance, it is almost a novelty 
here. Itis probable that the opera will be repeated 
on Wednesday. 


they should be taught separately or together. 


ever take precedence as the educator of the race. 


Hedge, Prof. F. J. Childs of Harvard College, Dr. 
Edward H. Clark, President White of Cornell Uni- 
versity, N. Y., Rev. Rufus Ellis, Hon. John D. Phil- 
brick, superintendent of Boston schools, Rey. R. C. 
Waterston, and others; all of whom made convincing 
arguments in favor of the idea that women were enti- 
tled to all the advantages of high-grade education, 
though there was difference of opinion as to whether 


Dr. Clark agreed with Dr. Hedge, that woman must 
He 
sometimes thought that women did not look upon this 
as so, and thought it was a finer thing to preach from 
the pulpit than to educate a child. This one condi- 
tion of Woman being the mother and the educator of 
the race isachieft consideration in shaping her educa- 
tion. Women do not have so many years of training 
asmen. The woman’s training ends at about the twen- 
tieth year, while the man’s training extends to the 
twenty-tifth year or beyond. The attempt was fre- 
quently made to cram the same amount of education 
superticially into a young Weman in ten years that was 
given to young men in fifteen years. But woman's 
career demands just as thorough a training for her 
place in the family as man’s needs for his place in the 
state. He rarely found a woman who was taught any- 
thing thoroughly. 

President White thought that the coéducation of the 
young men and maidens resulted in no evil. He re- 
membered that the college lectures at Yale were 
more orderly for the presence of women, and that the 











PURCHASED IN 


PARIS AND LONDON, 


~AT A~— 
Large Sacrifice ! 


FOR A FEW DAYS LONGER. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 
jan20 It 








CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


French Flowers, 


French Hat and Bonnet Frames, 
FRENCH CORSETS, REAL LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, WHITE GOODS, 
LINENS, HOSIERY, 


jan 


13 











STATEMENT, JAN. 1, 1872. 


TRAVELERS’ 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Boston Office, 89 Washington Street. 








ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1872. 

Cash in Bank and hands of Agents.... ...$245.232 55 
Loans On First Mortgage Real Estate...... + GO5.BES AT 

Deferred Premiums (being balance of Semi- 
annual and Quarterly Premiums)......... A7.754 BS 
Accrued intere=t (not due)... 6c ee eer eee ee 13.396 6x 
United States Government Bonds........+- + 261.740 00 
State and Municipal Bonds.......-...-+ ceee 124,983 00 
Railroad Stocks and Bouds.... pal SU.8t0) OO) 
Bank Stock.......-+- eS kid aadeneandewe +. 265.887 00 
Railway Passengers Assurance Co.'s Stock 156.400 00 
Other Securities...2ssc0..0 cccccccccccceoces 2.788 5 
Total Assets.........- bce sapere $1,019,501 45 

LIABILITIES. 

Claims unadjusted and not due....... oo oe 133.379 80 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Lite Department 944.754 61 


- 


Accident Dep'nt 164.825 70 




















837th year of Publication. 120 Pages. 


Containing all the interesting and useful information 
usually given in it; suchas, Calendar and Memoranda 
pages, National, State, County, and City Officers, 
Courts, de. og om Expresses, Churches, Banks. 
Savings Banks, Insurance Companies, Sovicties, Rail- 
roads, Steamers. Events of the year, &c. Also, a list 
of Streets. Public Buildings, Wharves, &c., in Boston. 
And a Complete 


Business Directory of the City, 


Published and for sale by 
SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 


47 Congress Street, Boston. 
Also, for sale by Booksellers and Periodical Deal- 
ers generally. 4t jan6 





FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD SCALES. 


OOAL, HAY, RAILROAD TRACK, 

DEPOT, PLATFORM, COUNTER. GROCERS’, DAT- 
RY SCALES, &c., &. 

Over 300 modifications. Krery Scale Warranted, 


Also, Patent Alarm Moncy Drawer. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Strect, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
dec2 ly 252 Broadway, New York. 


E. A. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 








no Tickets will be sold at the door. 
The entrance to the floor will be trom Winter street. 
Spectators will be admitted at the Tremont street 
entrance only. 
The Music for the dancing will be by the full GER- 
MANIA BAND. Chas. Eichler, Leader. Forthe Prom- 
enade. by GILMORE’s FULL MILITARY BAND. 
The Ball will open with a Grand Concert by the 
combined bands. 
During the evening there will be several new comic 
appointments, processions and dances. 
The decorations will be entirely new, and are fur- 
nished by Mr. C. W. ROETH 

The Supper will be served at Bumstead Hall by Mr. 
WILLIAM TUFTS. 


Spectator’. Tiekets—for the First Baleony $2, with 
reserved seats 31.00 extra; and in the Second Baleo- 
ny $1.00, with reserved seats $1.00 extra—may be had 
at the following places, where, also, Subscriptions 
will be taken :— 
Mrs. W. H. CURTIS, 362 Washington street. 
POLLARD & LEIGHTON, 101 Tremont street; 
D. J. ATWOOD, 170 Tremont -treet; 
A. P. PECK, Music Hall; 
M. OBERHAUSER, 9 Water street; 
FRED. KRAUSE, 138 Court street; 
LEOPOLD BABO, 12 Boylston -treet, 

Committee : 
Cart Kvnarree, J. Eo Buernk, Gustav FLarricn, 
MARTIN OBERHAUSER, WILLIAM MINGST. 


dec23s St 


THE LIFE-TIOUGHTS 


—OrF— 


THEODORE PARKER. 

A new edition of 

“THE WORLD OF MATTER AND THE 
WORLD OF MAN," 





just published. @1.50 per copy, With portrait and il- 
luminated title-page. 

A few copies of the choice original edition, tinted 
paper, gilt edges, portrait, sub-tantial in all respect. 
#20 per copy. 

Clergymen of all denominations have approved of 


t. Many an inquirer has been blessed by it. Senator 
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What Books to Read. 


ry : ON’S ADDRESS TO THE 
RATUDENTS OF WARD UNIVERSITY, WASH- 

INGTON. 

If I had prepared myself at all to address this 
company ef young menand young women, I think 
I should have called their attention especially to 
the books which they should read. My own fa- 
miliarity is not at all with directing the attention 
of classes, except as the public sometimes gather 
in miscellaneous classes to hear lectures; but 
whenever I have to do with young men or 
young women, I always wish to know what their 
books are; I wish to defend them from bad; I 
wish to introduce them to good books; I should 
speak of the immense benefit which a good 
mind derives from reading—probably much 
more to a good mind from reading than from 
conversation. It is of the first importance of 
course to select a friend; for a young man 
should find a friend a little older than him- 
self, or whose mind is a little older than his 
own, in order to wake up his own genius. That 
service is performed for us oftener by books. 
I think if a very active mind, if a young 
man of ability, should give you his honest ex- 
perience, you would find that he had owed more 
impulse to books than to living minds. The 
great masters of thought, the Platos—not only 
those that we call the sacred writers, but those 
that are called profane—have acted on the mind 
with more energy than any companions. 1 
think every remarkable person whom you mect 
will testify to something like that; that the fast- 
opening mind has found more inspiration 1n his 
book than in his friend. We take the book 
under great advantages. We read it when we 
are alone. We read it with an attention not 
distracted. And perhaps we find there our own 
thought, a little better, a little maturer, than it 
is with ourselves. 

To-day is the Sabbath. Are any of this com- 
pany accustomed to read any of the divine songs 
of George Herbert, the poet? He is called the 
divine George Herbert. He lived in the time 
of King James. He was a person of singular 
elevation of mind, and I think every young man 
and every young woman who wishes inspiration 
from books should find for their Sunday read- 
ing and their Monday reading the little volume 
of George Herbert’s poems. I suppose George 
Herbert’s poems are in your library. If not, I 
should like the privilege of presenting the book. 
I speak of that because it is a little the best re- 
ligious English book that I recall. I don’t 
know any one who has spoken so purely and so 
sweetly to the religious sentiment in us as 
George Herbert. You all know the verse :— 

‘‘Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky, 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die.” 

I am of the opinion that every mind that 
comes into the world has its own special- 
ty—is different from every other mind; that 
each of you brings into the world a certain bias, 
a disposition to attempt something of its own, 
something your own—an aim a little different 
from that of any of your companions; and that 
every young man and every young woman 
is a failure so long as each does not find 
what is his or her own bias; that just so 
long as you are influenced by those around 
you, so long as you areé>attempting to do those 
things which you see others do well instead of 
doing that thing which you can do well, you 
are so far wrong, so farfailing of vour own 
right mark. Everybody sees the difference in 
children. They very early discover their tastes. 
One has ataste for going abroad, another for 
staying at home; one for books, another for 
games; one wishes to hear stories, another 
wants to see things done; one is fond of draw- 
ing, the other cannot draw at all, but he can 
make a machine. This difference, as you ad- 
vance, becomes more pronounced. You are 
more distinct in your conception of what you 
can do—more decided in avoiding things which 
you cannot and do not wish to do. Now I con- 
ceive that success is in finding what it is that 
you yourself really want, and pursuing it; free- 
ing yourself from all importunities of your 
friends to do something which they like, and 
insisting upon that thing which you like and can 
do. One person persists all the time in disap- 
pointing his friends because he wishes to be a 
painter, and they have no desire that he should 
be. Another does not like that his father should 
insist upon sending him to college, because he 
really wants to be a merchant or a manufac- 
turer, or has a whim of his own. Now that is 
easily mistaken by an obstinate young man who 
has taken a fancy and is not really pursuing 
that which is his proper calling. Though one 
may easily be mistaken for a time, yet there is 
in his mind this particular fitness for a calling; 
and some things that he can do, as in mathemat- 
ics, or the right arrangement of facts; he being 
able to distribute the duties of the day; the dis- 
tribution of facts in his mind, so that he under- 
stands and can recite history better than any 
other; or the perception of his aim, and keep- 
ing that through all the particulars by which a 
logical mind acts, in various ways, as some 
eyes are made for color and some for form. 

The multitude of professions is endless, and 
in aright state of society the objects and aims 
would be much more numerous. For instance, 
in the German Universities now, instead of hav- 
ing five or rix or ten professorships, they have 
sixty or one hundred—the division of the sci- 
ences, the division of the parts of great classes of 
knowledge, requiring so many instructors. Well, 
I think that with the progress of society, the divi- 
sions of employments will not be sixty or one 
hundred, but thousands; and finally, if one 
should say it, as many as there are men, as 
many as there are women; that the aims will be 
as many as there are individual souls. There- 
fore [wish that each voung person should learn 
that secret—that he only can tell himself what it 
is that he is to do. It is revealed to him in the 
progress of his mind, always becoming re- 
vealed more distinetly, what that object is. He 
did not know it when he was a child; he did 
not know it when he was a boy; but, as his 
mind, all is slowly revealed to him; revealed to 
him by every effort he makes in this direction 
or against it. For, when he is laboring against 
his proper calling, he finds himself met with ob- 
stacles that increase as he goes. When he is 
following his proper mission, the leadingof his in- 
ward guide, he is assisted by every step which he 
takes. The purpose for which he is made is always 
becoming more clear to him. I believe that for 
every active mind, in its own direction, there 
is a thought waking every morning—a new 
thought; that every day brings new instruction 
and facility; that even in the dreams of the 
night we are helped forward. There is a great 
difference in our activity of mind. Sometimes 
we have heavy periods, when we don’t think for 
days, or weeks, or months; then periods of ac- 
tivity. I think these depend very much upon 
ourselves—upon our good behavior. If we use 
our opportunities, opportunities are multiplied. 
If we neglect them, if we give up to idle pleas- 
ures and amusements, they are withdrawn. The 
idle person ceases to have thoughts. The ac- 
tive person is always assisted. There are a 
great many mysterious facts in our history 
which the mind attentive to itself will always 
discover, and the admonitions that come thence. 

I trust that every man has his own ways, as I 
say; and perhaps no method or matter would be- 
come another; and always the instruction, the 
hint, is given to the young mind from its own 
desires. It is urged in a single direction, and 
that is the direction it is totake. It soon knows 
what is a wrong urgency and what is a right. 
All things are propitious in one direction: all 
things are adverse in the other. Every book 
has its own attractions; but certain books would 
charm us all—charm every good mind. I should 
give every young man ‘‘Gibbon’s History of the 
Roman Empire” to read as an education in it- 
self. No one man can read it without seeing 
that Gibbon was the best read man of England 
in his time, and that, therefore, few men could 
have accomplished so much. He was a perfect 
library himself ; a manof a brilliant mind; not 
2 man of a high morale—at least a skeptical man, 
and a man of the world also. But his moral 
sentiment was always erect for justice and 
truth; yet not a man of quite pure mind. He 
was a clean man in his life, but his moral senti- 
ment was not equal to his intellectual. Still, 
‘*Gibbon’s History of Rome” cannot be omitted 
by any intelligent young man who wishes to have, 
in English, the best history of the past. 

if he wants, however, a moralist—if he wants 
a noble soul, every way instructive, he should 
read the ‘‘Life of Johnson.” Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson is an excellent book to read; one of 
the most entertaining, one of the greatest varie- 
ty in its charms, because it brings in the history 
of the brightest men in England, at a time of 
great brilliancy; that is, when Burke and Fox 
and Gibbon and Goldsmith were on the stage to- 
gether, and were continually meeting in conver- 

sation. I should think Boswell’s Life of John- 
son is a good book for a young man, out of the 
line of difficult study; for it should be an enter- 
tainment to him, and nothing more. No wise 
young man can do without reading ‘‘Bacon’s 
Essays.” They are a little bible of earthly wis- 
dom. They are full of sense and truth. If he 


is led to the ‘Life of Lord Bacon,” he thereby 
becomes acquainted with the most important pe- 
riod in English history; the time when the two 
greatest lights of England at that period—and 
one of them the greatest light that ever was in 
England, Shakespeare—were surrounded by 
able men; the time of Elizabeth and of James; 
the time of the great concentration of intellec- 
tual light in England. There never was such a 
period in the world. The only one comparable 
to it is that of the Greek age when Pericles was 
surrounded by the great artists, the great poets, 
the great historians and philosophers of Greece. 
These are the two remarkable periods of intel- 
lectual light—the time of Elizabeth and the 
time of Pericles. : 

No one can speak of books, however, without 
saying to you, what you already know, that of 
all books depending purely upon their intrinsic 
excellence, Shakespeare is the one book of the 
world. I leave out, of course, the religious 
books, which depend directly upon the rever- 
ence of mankind, addressed according to the 
opinion and sentiment of each, according to his 
education in this or that church, in this or that 
society. Heaven has provided each nation with 
its own religious instruction. We have had, in 
Asia, the grandest revelation that has been 
made to the world, It is very curious that 
these Asiatic minds seem, more than any other 
portion of the world, to have had the religious 
inspiration; not only in our gospels and in our 
Jewish histories, but the Hindoos have also the 
most extraordinary books, which they compare 
with certain happiness to those of our own, 
which we also owe to Asia. So the Chinese 
have also their books of Confucius, in which 
we are very happy to trace almost identical in- 
spirations with those which we have received 
from Judea. For instance, the great doctrine, 
‘Thou shalt do to others as thou wouldst have 
others do to thyself,” is 600 years before the 
coming of Christ, as given us by the Confucians. 
This singular genius the Asiatics seem to have 
had for moral revelation; and it is given in 
these commanding forms to the different na- 
tions there. Ours, which we owe directly to 
the Jewish nation, we esteem the most pure and 
most commanding of all. But it is delightful 
to me, as a believer in the universality of reli- 
gious truth, to find that it is framed in similar 
and almost in the same language in distant na- 
tions. 

But out of the circle of religious books I 
set Shakespeare as the one unparalleled mind. 
No nation has produced anything like his 
equal. There is no quality in the human mind, 
there is no class of topics, there is no region 
of thought, in which he has not soared or de- 
scended, and none in which he has not said the 
commanding word. All men are impressed, in 
proportion to their own advancement in thought, 
by the genius of Shakespeare. The greatest 
mind values Shakespeare the most. It is won- 
derful that it has taken ages to esteem him. 
We find with wonder that he was not appre- 
ciated in his own time; that you can hardly find 
any contemporary who did him any justice. 
Still, his fame and the influence of his genius 
have risen with the progress of time. As there 
has been opportunity to compare him with other 
poets and writers, his superiority has been felt, 
and never so much as at this day. In reading 
Shakespeare, you will find yourself armed for 
the law, for divinity, and for commerce with 
men. 

Burke is an author that no young man, certain- 
ly in the law, can live without. For the nobility 
of his sentiment, for the truth, honor and justice of 
the man, for his great powers, for his fine per- 
ceptions, I should think it would be the pride of 
all the young men studying law that they had a 
master so commanding and so beautiful as 
Burke always before them. His character was 
as pure as his mind. There is a period in the 
education of every young man liberally edu- 
cated when Burke is his master. Happy is 
that young man. I have found such young men 
always in colleges. They always came to a 
time when Burke seemed their only guide. It 
is commonly about the time of leaving college 
that they find out that Burke is a charming wri- 
ter. They read all his speeches. They read 
his letters. You will find him again in Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson. The Regicide Peace, 
all the Letters on the French Revolution, his 
speeches on the American question, all his wri- 
tings, his letters to the noble lords, every one 
of his papers, is deserving of your reading in 
teaching you to form your style. The Essay on 
the Sublime and the Beautiful had once a cer- 
tain attraction which it has not now. It is not 
superior, and I would not commend it. 

If any of you have a taste in letters you must 
take the German Goéthe, whose books are now 
almost all translated into English. Since 
Shakespeare there has been no mind of equal 
compass to his. There is the wise man. He 
has the largest range of thought, the most cath- 
olic mind; a person who has spoken in every 
science, and has added to the scientific lore of 
other students, and who represents better than 
any other individual the progressive mind of 
the present age. He is the oracle of all the 
leading students in every nation at this time— 
Gotthe, who died in 1832. If you want a pleas- 
ant introduction to him, take the book of his 
Conversations with Eckermann. Prof. Ecker- 
mann lived in his house for a time, and just as 
Boswell wrote out Johnson’s conversation, so 
Eckermann wrote out the conversation of 
Gotthe. That book is a very entertaining and 
instructive one. Opinions upon every modern 
question are there. If you want his more seri- 
ous book, I should say ‘‘Faust.” Faust is the 
book by which Goéthe is best known. It is one 
of the most disagreeable books that I can read. 
While I consider Shakespeare’s Hamlet a great 
and noble work, Goethe’s Faust is to me a very 
painful work. And yet that stands with society 
generally as his leading work. It represents 
the modern mind, and that is what he aimed at. 
But it does not represent the Eternal Mind, 
alone of value in every age. It is a very pain- 
ful book. The ‘‘History of Poetry and Fiction” 
is the name by which Goéthe calls the memoirs 
of his own life. Then there are his poems in 
general, and his prose writings on art, on socie- 
ty, on light. He was a student of light, and 
made important discoveries. His book upon 
optics contains a history of progress and the 
history of Sir Isaac Newton; and his relations 
to that science are given, and so the whole his- 
tory of philosophy in that direction. A book 
which is not yet printed in English, I believe, is 
his Sentences—Spriiche. It will be immedi- 
ately put into English, I presume, for they are 
multiplying it in German. It was printed ori- 
ginally in Schiller’s work. They edited togeth- 
er “The Hours” (‘‘Horen”), and in every one 
there were certain collections of sentences; 
Goéthe wrote whole essays, but also a continu- 
al redundance of maxims and rules. These are 
now gathered in a book that I think is one of the 
most important that we possess. I believe that 
more of his books are in English every year, so 
that you can always find access to them. The 
‘Italian Travels” is another important book of 
his. 





Henry Ward Beecher on “ Manhood 
and Money.” 


ee 
INDEPENDENT LECTURE. 

In our day there is no other impulse so strong 
—and so widely diffused it may be well to say— 
as that which leads men to the creation of 
wealth. The whole air is full of gold dust; 
men see all things through its haze; it enters 
into the conversation; it forms the ambition; it 
is the dream of a greater number of persons 
than any other thing. Non-lucrative profes- 
sions are more reluctantly embraced: money- 
making vocations are gorged; those arts and 
professions which may be pursued with gain are 
being pursued more earnestly than ever before. 
The love of money is very widely diffused and 
has taken very deep root. This is fortunate or 
unfortunate, as the issue may be. We are a 
Christian people in that we hold to the eternal 
truths of Christianity. We believe in the pre- 
cepts, in the spirit ofthe New Testament. There 
it may seem as if we were exhorted to a con- 
tented poverty, to a self-denial which makes 
ease and luxury sinful. It is a question, there- 
fore, of great importance whether Christianity 
does teach an absolute and universal doctrine of 
renunciation of wealth, and whether this is rel- 
ative to certain stages of civilization. It is im- 
portant to know whether Christianity will civil- 
ize the world through commerce ; it is important 
to know whether men may be in heart sincere 
Christians and yet possess wealth, and still more 
whether a man may possess all Christian virtues 
and make wealth; and farther yet, whether a 
man may do both things coordinately and grow 
in grace and in wealth; whether his heart and 
his pocket may get fat together. 

Is Christian manhood compatible with the 
precepts by which money is to be made? We 
must take large views of this subject and of the 
Scriptures, with Divine Providence for the com- 
mentary, if we would reach satisfactory conclu- 
sions. The two ideas which have prevailed are 
that it is a wreck, that it can never be rebuilt, 
that all that can be done for this world is to get 





out a few bales; but the old foundering thing 


must go down. Men hold on to this earth to 
get off from it into another world, and so it mat- 
ters very little what they leave behind or how 
they fare here. Now if such a system prevail 
it will set civilization at defiance. Another and 
a sounder theory is that toward which all Chris- 
tian men are unconsciously tending, namely, 
that in every generation we are in some degree 
prepared for another life, but that the best pos- 
sible preparation for that life is that which will 
make this life one to be loved in. We hold that 
this world is built as a kind of school-house, and 
that a part of man’s education consists in build- 
ing the world, and that they should leave to 
their posterity a better one; to diminish the 
malign tendencies until there shall come a day 
when it shall rejoice in universal light and pur- 
ity. Every man should build himself that he 
may be building the world around him, and he 
who keeps himself in getting ready for another 
world is a selfish man. 

Selfishness in passions is bad; but the wick- 
edness is that which, besides the moral faculties 
and the only sins which the Master refused to 
forgive, are those which were developed in re- 
ligious people. And I can think of nothing 
more despicable than of a man going through the 
worid thinking of nothing but taking care of 
himself and rejoicing that he has got heaven. 
There is no heaven forsuchaman. Did you re- 
quire that a man take hold of common duty, and 
though he make and buy and sell and build, and 
leave behind at least as much as the coral insect 
does, which leaves the island around him larger. 
We hold, therefore, that it is both right and 
often a duty for Christian men to create wealth ; 
and if it be right, then I hold that men can cre- 
ate wealth and yet be Christians, and that there 
is no necessity for reconciliation between the 
processes by which we create honest wealth and 
the processes by which we exhaust all the re- 
sources in ourselves. 

It is possible for men to earn money and man- 
hood at the same time. To do so is not the 
easiest thing, but it is within reach of all earn- 
est men. We cannot afford to divide these 
things. We cannot afford to assign money and 
worldliness to one class and morality to another. 
It is our right to inherit all the things that make 
the earth sweeter and purer, and when men say 
Christianity must take up with the coarsest, I 
scorn the imputation and say that Christianity 
includes much of humiliation, but it is to have 
its exaltations, and that the meek are to inherit 
the earth. I believe a time will come when a 
Christian spirit will be able to clothe itself in 
the habiliments of beauty. Do we suppose that 
plainness and homeliness beget the Divine Spirit 
in man? I believe the Christian will give tone 
to pleasure, and men may be Christians and yet 
move through all the wiles of pleasure. Yet 
there are times and periods when they who serve 
the higher purpose must disown pleasure. It 
requires some strength to bear it up, but it shall 
be borne for a Christian purpose. I believe 
that a time will come when the Christian spirit 
shall rule the world, so that man shall maintain 
the fear of God and true and generous love of 
mankind. I deride the idea that it belongs pre- 
eminently to the Christian to be out of pleas- 
ure. By tears they learn smiles, by sorrows 
they learn joy. So I believe His children are 
to be clothed with beauty and majesty and 
power. Now, the world is like a fire of green un- 
seasoned wood; it needs much of splinter and 
shaving, until by and by this grateful flame 
gathers strength and kindles part by part, until 
at last the whole is in a glow, and now the arm- 
fuls may be piled on which at first would have 
extinguished. 

For want of the divine light many persons 
have the impression that religion and riches 
cannot go together. It is very curious to see 
how people carry themselves unconsciously in 
this respect. How honest they are about it; 
how on Sunday, opening the word of God, they 
say we must not live for money, and yet how 
convenient it is on Monday to have much. 
[Laughter.] If the raiment is to be bought, if 
the ground is to be tilled, how necessary it is to 
have something on which a man shall start. 
They try to balance the matter, and yet the 
comfort, the convenience they find in the work- 
ing policy of the world! [Laughter.] Now 
men would be much better if they could come 
to the conclusion that if they are good enough 
they have a right to be rich. It is not incon- 
sistent with the fundamental teachings of Chris- 
tianity; it is not inconsistent with Christianity 
to wear good clothes, to own a good house and 
live in it. I believe a man has the right to cre- 
ate an earthly paradise. Men must dismiss 
from their minds the scruples and feel that while 
they are serving their fellow-men they are serv- 
ing God. How much better, then, if one could 
see that earning wealth is morality, education ; 
that the possession of wealth is Christain 
bounty. 

Nothing stimulates to activity more than the 
desire for prosperity. It is more stimulating 
than any conscience is.. Sluggishness is uni- 
versal heresy; life and energy are universal 
orthodoxies. Teach the man to grow; pierce 
him, give him nerve, brain; wind him up and set 
him going—nothing will go that is not wound 
up! [Applause.] Rouse him—but rather than 
that he shall not be roused call as if the house 
be full of smoke; and if he will not be called, 
rush and take him by the hands; and if he will 
not come, turn and take him in any way. 
Don't let him die of smoke and suffocation— 
death while a man is alive is worse than any 
other thing. Prosperity is divinely appointed 
to do this very thing. If my child goes wrong 
I touch him on the head, but to my ox I give a 
goad. We will give to men according to their 
system. More men will be roused by property 
instincts than by any other. The necessity of 
earning begets patience and vigilance. Some 
think they derive all this from going to church 
Sundays. Sometimes it may help them to it, 
though I have known going to church to help 
somnolency. It is necessity that makes men 
work; they work because they don’t like to be 
hungry; because they are ashamed to be with- 
out a house of their own. These are germinal 
qualities of virtue. 

The lower forms of moral virtue are devel- 
oped by industrial thrift. There is no thrift in 
living by the day, and he only lives who lives 
in long prospects. Some sort of foresight 
belongs to the human race only, and the begin- 
nings of it are developed in the earning of prop- 
erty which is the school-house which is to teach 
men their catechism. Whenever a lower feel- 
ing rises and a higher puts it down, that is self- 
denial. The beginnings are painful but the 
ends are glorious. He that has practised self- 
denial knows that it means nothing but subor- 
dination. In the early history of the race self- 
denial is learned more by business than any 
other process. He must say to many pleasures 
hold yourselves in suspense, wait for vacation. 
There is nothing that makes a man so self-de- 
nying as working for anend. Men sometimes 
say: ‘‘How shall boys be brought up?” I think 
the best way to bring up boys is to keep them 
at work from the time they get up in the morn- 
ing till they are anxious to go to sleep at night. 
{Laughter.}] Talk to a child of self-denial and 
it is a disagreeable thing. If we teach our 
children self-denial they go to it reluctantly. 
But work them up to it, by the inspiration of 
praise or hope of reward. 

We are told to deny ourselves and take up 
the cross. The man that works and makes ey- 
erything else give way to it takes up his cross. 
Business at large has been employed to bring 
forward the world, which has progressed not 
by meditation. I don’t believe the only thing 
God thinks of when He looks out of heaven is 
the church. When he looked at the ark I think 
He thought of the fishes, and I believe when 
He looks out from heaven he thinks of man- 
kind. I regard Divine Providence as working 
not simply by ministers and churches, but ev- 
erything is working, and the men that hammer 
on the anvil in the shop, that delve in the mine. 
the poor woman that waits patiently for the 
coming of the laborer, all are working for the 
elevation of the race. And in this great work 
of civilization industry has had the most tran- 
scendent place—and none more than commerce, 
which has been preéminently in the work. Re- 
ciprocity tends to harmony, and harmony tends 
to unity. 

Mr. Beecher proceeded to show the benefits 
of commerce, and, continuing, said that if a man 
sacrificed his manhood in making money, it is 
his fault, not his necessity. I say this to you, 
young men, who are beginning. We do not car- 
ry everything out of this world with us. Flesh 
and blood shall not inherit the kingdom of heav- 
en, and I am glad of it, and if I get to heaven I 
think I should like a little different carriage than 
I have had on earth. 

Mr. Beecher then pointed out some of the er- 
rors which hinder the progress of men, and 
mentioned the instances of men who work not, 
but always make money; but, poor me! I calcu- 
late and always miscalculate. [Laughter.] All 
roads run to Rome, and all roads seem to run to 
some men's pockets. They plant, and it comes 
up; I plant, and it rots in the ground. [Laugh- 
ter.] | We look upon these men with envy, and 
we fain would imitate them, because we cannot 





travel as they travel. It is not necessary that 
all men shouid be rich; it is better that men 


should submit and consent to take a lower place. 
It is better to begin at the bottom and go up step 
by step. While there is an abundant stream 
only about one-fourth turns the mill, while the 
other goes by; and just about so much of a 
man’s money does him good. It varies accord- 
ing to place and his position in the communi- 
ty. Americans squander more than any other 
people. When a Yankee is told to stop he is 
the most disconsolate creature under the sun. 
{Laughter.] We think we must push on till we 
have $20,000 a year. Men are money-chords ; 
I have seenthem of three, four and five chords, 
but very few are seven and three-quarter. 
Therefore thousands of men feel that they must 
have large means or they are not fortunate. 

It is divine to learn to make a little goa grcat 
ways and to work out with little a great and 
abundant joy out of yourmanhood. Man wants 
enough to satisfy his affections, that his wife and 
children may be able to take hold of the ordina- 
ry pleasures that surround them. When a man 
has that he has enough. But it is by no means 
to be borne in mind that happiness depends on 
wealth. It is foolish to say that a vulgar man 
spends his passions—does not enjoy them. We 
gain nothing in saying that a wicked man does 
not enjoy himself. Do you suppose animals 
don’t enjoy themselves because they don’t write ? 
But I affirm that no pleasures below the senses 
are comparable to those above the senses; but 
no men are so miserable as those who have giv- 
en themselves joy through their animal passions. 
It may be some pleasure to build a house for 
other people to admire; to fill it with works of 
art that other people will admire, and you don’t 
know what they mean. [Laughter.] The os- 
tentation of wealth must have its own reward, 
but it is a joy of cheap construction. 

Mr. Beecher then told of his fondness for 
New York, and of his dining with a great many 
millionaires once, and, after looking at them, 
said to himself, ‘‘I’m a Yankee; how will you 
swap?” I might take their wealth for the sake 
of gaining heaven at some othertime. [Laugh- 
ter.] I don’t need to go to a theater, for there 
are. better actors around me everywhere than 
Rachel or Ristori. Individual men are not hap- 
py in proportion to the mind they have, but they 
won't believe this. 

I have buried four generations of men from 
Wall street in twenty-five years. Wall street 
is a dunghill of mushrooms. There is a vast 
growth of men in every single year, and every 
year they are trampled down in hosts. I know 
of but one or two men in that period who have 
been able to make permanent gains and hold 
their gains. And they didn’t do it by specula- 
tion; they added other means of accumulation 
which were the foundation of their stabil- 
ity, and I believe that all the men there are 
trying to be rich in uncanny ways, and are try- 
ing to be rich without paying for what they get 
—they are rushing on to destruction. Others 
may look upon those great, marvellous and sud- 
den changes that have taken place in New York 
with ridicule. I feel in looking upon them as 
solemn as judgment-day. I have for years been 
urging the young men in my church not to envy 
the riches of men that came not by honest 
means. Ihave again and again prophesied that 
the day should come that would see them over- 
whelmed or ruined. I thought it could not 
come so soon. Where is that chapparel—where 
are those men ensconced behind impregnable 
walls? Scattered, shorn, odious, their house- 
holds like Niobe weeping, and they disgraced 
and paralyzed, and cast utterly out of society; 
the men that were destroying the integrity of 
the young; they are Sodom and Gomorrah. 
And I say to the young men that had been 
partly biased from their integrity, ‘‘Look upon 
these men, and see how surely iniquitous gain- 
ing brings down ruin and disgrace upon their 
heads.” 

And that supreme mountebank of fortune— 
the astounding event of this age that a man 
with some smartness in business, but absolutely 
without moral sense and as absolutely devoid of 
shame as the desert Sahara is of grass, that that 
man with one leap should have vaulted to the 
very summit of power in New York, and for 
seven to ten years should have held the courts 
in his hands, and the legislature, and that road— 
the most consummate invested interest of the 
land—in his hands, and laughed at England, 
and laughed at New York, and matched himself 
against the financial skill of a whole city, and 
outwitted the whole, and rode out to this hour 
in magnificent and glaring prosperity—that this 
great criminal, abominable in his lusts and fla- 
grant in his violation of public decency—that 
the man should have been the supremest there, 
and in an instant by the hand of a fellow-cul- 
prit God’s providence struck him to the ground! 
And yetIam sorry for him. I cannot see a 
fellow-being go down, though he have been 
wicked, and though he have wrought sorrow in 
every way—I cannot see the ruin of a man for 
whom God gave his Son—and not feel a pang in 
my heart. And yet I say to every young man 
who has looked upon this glaring meteorand seen 
his course of prosperity, and thought that per- 
haps integrity was not so necessary, ‘‘Mark the 
end of the wicked man and turn back again to 
the ways of integrity. ‘It is right for you to be 
rich if you don’t barter your manhood for it. 
It is right for you to be rich, and you may be 
joyful therein, if you don’t lose your conscience 
or your power with God. But remember in 
seeking your riches, never lose manhood, for 
the existence of that is the only thing which 
will make your riches.a blessing and a perma- 
nent and abiding influence with you.” [Ap- 
plause. ] 





MISCELLANY. 

Fun.—About forty years ago, when the city 
of Boston was comparatively a small village, 
on Court street near the head of Hanover street 
(as I have heard), in a room in an old-fashioned 
building, to which you descended by a wooden- 
step, Robert New—*‘Bob” New—kept his bar- 
ber-shop. He was a pretty old man, and his 
customers, who in those days made the barber- 
shop a sort of exchange, where they learned 
the gossip of the town, used to call him ‘‘Old 
New.” By-and-by it transpired that the barber 
hada son born in his house, and the curiosity of 
his customers was great to know what he would 
christen him. So for some days they asked him, 
‘What do you call the boy?” ‘‘Nothing,” was 
the reply: and so the child went by the name 
“Nothing New.”—S. B. Noyes. 


Mount QUARANTANIA.— 
I. 
LUCIFER. 
Not in the lightning’s flash, nor in the thunder, 
Not in the tempest, nor the cloudy storm, 
Will I array my form; 
But part invisible these boughs asunder, 
And move and murmur, as the wind upheaves 
And whispers in the leaves. 
Not as a terror and a desolation, 
Not in my natural shape, inspiring fear 
And dread, will I appear ; 5 
But in soft tones of sweetness and persuasion, 
A sound as of the fall of mountain streams, 
Or voices heard in dreams. 
He sttteth there in silence, worn and wasted 
With famine, and uplifts his hollow eves 
To the unpitying skies ; 
For forty days and nights he hath not tasted 
Of food or drink. his parted lips are pale, 
Surely his strength must fail. 
Wherefore dost thou in penitential fasting 
Waste and consume the beauty of thy youth? 
Ah, if thou be in truth 
The Son of the Unnamed, the Everlasting, 
Command these stones beneath thy feet to be 
Changed into bread for thee! 
CHRISTUS. 
Tis written: Man shall not live by bread alone, 
But by each word that from God’s mouth pro- 
ceedeth! 
II. 
LUCIFER. 
Too weak, alas! too weak is the temptation, 
For one whose soul to nobler things aspires 
Than sensual desires ! 
Ah, could I, by some sudden aberration, 
Lead and delude to suicidal death 
This Christ of Nazareth! 
Unto the holy Temple on Moriah, 
With its resplendent domes, and manifold 
Bright pinnacles of gold, 
Where they await thy coming, O Messiah! 
Lo, I have brought thee! Let thy glory here 
Be manifest and clear. 
Reveal thyself by royal act and gesture, 
Descending with the bright triumphant host 
Of all the highermost 
Archangels, and about thee as a vesture 
The shining clouds, and all thy splendors show 
Unto the world below! 
Cast thyself down, it is the hour appointed ; 
And God shall give his angels charge and care 
To keep thee and upbear 
Upon their hands his only Son, the Anointed, 
Lest he should dash his foot against a stone 
And die, and be unknown. 
CHRISTUS. 
‘Tis written, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
J 





1It. 
LUCIFER. 
I cannot thus delude him to perdition! 
But one temptation still remains untried ; 
The trial of his pride, 
The thirst of power, the fever of ambition! 
Surely by these a humble peasant’s son 
At last may be undone. 
Above the yawning chasms and deep abysses, 
Across the headlong torrents, I have brought 

Thy footsteps, swift as thought; 

And from the highest of these precipices, 
The Kingdoms of the world thine eyes behold, 
Like a great map unrolled. 


From far-off Lebanon with cedars crested, 
To where the waters of the Asphalt Lake 
On its white pebbles break, 
And the vast desert, silent, sand-invested, 
These kingdoms all are mine, and thine shall be, 
If thou wilt worship me! 
CHRISTUS. 
Get the behind me, Satan! 
ship 
The Lord thy God; Him only shalt thou serve! 
ANGELS MINISTRANT. 
The sun goes down; the evening shadows 
lengthen, 
The fever and the struggle of the day 
Abate and pass away; 
Thine Angels Ministrant, we come to strengthen 
And comfort thee, and crown thee with the palm, 
The silence and the calm. 


—Longfellow’s ‘‘Divine Tragedy.” 


Thou shalt wor- 


A Nation’s ResurrecTIon.—The edifice is 
crowned. Victor Emmanuel now sits in the 
capitol and rules Italy from the Campidoglio. 
The predictions of long past ages have been 
verified, and a tradition as old as that which 
foretells the resurrection of Frederick Barba- 
rossa has passed into the domain of solid truth. 
In a portion of our issue of this date will be 
found the letter of a correspondent detailing at 
lengththe scenes which occurred on the day when 
the Italian Parliament was opened in Rome and 
the King made a speech which will forever be 
historical in the annals of Italy. It was, in- 
deed, an occasion fraught with the deepest emo- 
tion to those who had for so many years been 
anticipating the revival of the great country 
around which clusters so much of human inter- 
est. When Victor Emmanuel paused at the 
foot of the throne, before ascending its steps, 
the emotion of all in the room, we are told, was 
most intense, and when, in the first sentence of 
his address, he announced that the work to 
which he had devoted his life—and in which, he 
might have added, his father lost his throne and 
died in exile—was at last completed, the joyful 
shouts of his excited listeners told how keenly 
they appreciated the glorious result which had 
been achieved. 

The edifice is crowned. Not only is Italy 
free, but Rome is her capital. The day when 
the Re Galantuomo announced this to the world 
was indeed a great day for Italy. It would 
seem that the very air should have been in- 
formed with the great fact. All the land and 
all that is therein is henceforth invested with a 
fresh interest. The visitor to the Eternal City, 
standing by the prancing horses of Phidias and 
Praxiteles on the Quirinal, may look over the 
Tiber to the swelling dome of St. Peter’s, and 
for the first time since the earliest ages of the 
Pontificate see the city freed from priestly rule. 
He may stand on the Pincian Hill, at that most 
witching hour when the sun is sinking behind 
the Vatican, and from the Borghese Villa his 
eye may wander along the roofs and towers of 
Rome, by the Pantheon’s low dome, and by the 
cumbrous yet now historical palace of Monte 
Citorio, to the Capitol itself, and the whole 
scene will be fraught with new suggestions of a 
nation’s hope and future. Beyond his range of 
vision are the columns of the Forum, the grand 
arcades of the Coliseum and the Via Triumpha- 
lis, with its still majestic arches, through which 
once passed the victorious cohorts of the great 
emperors, and further off the walls of kingly and 
republican Rome and the crumbling tombs which 
line the Appian Way. All these famed locali- 
ties and relics of the past have a fresh interest, 
for they have come down from emperors, kings 
and pope to the Italy of which poets have writ- 
ten and statesmen have dreamed. 

Nor in the Imperial City alone should the 
crowning of the edifice be a subject of congrat- 
ulation. Every city and village from Calabria 
to the Appenines feels that the King is at Rome. 
Florence, with her proud memories of the Me- 
dici, her storied palaces and her architectural 
and sculptured glories of Brunelleschi, Giotto 
and Ghiberti; Milan whose statue-peopled cath- 
edral to-day looks down upon a scene of civic 
activity such as it never witnessed before; Ven- 
ice, redeemed from the stranger’s power and 
welcoming her king with gay drapery, with 
bright banners and with processions of illumin- 
ated decked gondolas; Verona, with the cross 
of Italy floating from the firm walls of her old 
arena; Naples, reposing in graceful languor by 
the shore, with Vesuvius as her flaming coronet 
and the Mediterranean waters laving her feet; 
Genoa, busy of yore with traffic and gorgeous 
with her old-time palaces; Turin, happy and 
prosperous under the shadow of the Alps and 
at the entrance of the new passage which connects 
the cis-alpine and trans-alpine world; all these 
and many more—Arezzo, Perugia, Bologna, 
Vicenza, Bergamo, Viterbo, Sienna, and the 
thousand-and-one other cities of Italy whose 
rich, musical names it is a luxury to utter— 
all are infused with new life at the moment 
when Victor Emmanuel ascends the throne of 
Italy. 

The fanciful imagination pictures even inani- 
mate objects as sharing in this exultation; and 
one of our poets, in lines uttered a dozen years 
ago, when the freedom of Italy seemed nearer 
at hand than it was, tells how ‘‘Garda to her 
depths is stirred,” and how the Arno, the Liris 
and the Po 

‘‘send strange whispers through their reeds.” 
While looking at that marshy lake which lies 
hard-by Perugia, he brings back to mind the 
days of Hannibal :— 

‘Mid the steeps 

Where he sleeps, 
Dreaming of the elder years, 
Startled Thrasimenus hears. 

And now thatthe dream of Italian unity is ac- 
complished and the first flash of triumph—a 
triumph which can never be dissociated with 
thoughts of poesy—is over, sterner facts begin 
to present themselves. One cannot view Italy 
only through the medium of such writers as 
Mrs. Browning, whose stirring invocations to 
Victor Emmanuel must long have a place in 
Anglo-Italian literature. The more practical 
necessities of the day demand attention. A 
glance at the political horizon intimates that 
Italy’s chiefest danger is from France, and the 
cable reports to-day show that significant words 
of menace (ostensibly in regard to the condi- 
tion of the old man who now wears the tiara) 
on one side and of defiance on the other have 
vassed between high official authorities in the two 
governments. It is too early yet to speculate 
upon the effect of this rumor; but if Italy 
should be called upon to prove on the battle- 
field her devotion to Italian unity she will not 
be wanting. 

Long ago was Gracchus slain; 
Brutus perished long ago; 
Yet the living roots remain 
Whence the shoots of greatness grow ; 
Yet again, 
Godlike men, 
Sprung from that heroic stem, 
Call the land to rise with them. 
—wN. ¥. Evening Post. 
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Sewing Machines. 


—AND— 


BUTTERICK'S PATTERNS. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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WILLIAM TUFTS, | 
Ne. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 


(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts, nové 











PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 





REAL ESTATE. 


S.P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


—~OFr 


REAL ESTATE, 


oe No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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THE EFFECT OF USING 


CHOATLE’S 


ODONTO OR OAK BARK 


AND 


Orris Tooth Paste. 


This elegant preparation, estab- 
lished by more than twenty years’ 
experience, is offered to the public 
as the great desideratum—a satis- 
factory and perfectly safe dentifrice. 
It gives sweetness to the breath, and 
if used regularly Will preserve the 
teeth and gums In a sound and orn- 
mental state to old age. Prepared 
only by HENRY <A. CHOATE, 
Druggist, under Revere House. 
| tf dee2 





TEETH. 


BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AND OTHER 
RICH AND FASHIONABLE, 


WELL-MADE AND SUBSTANTIAL 


FURNITURE! 


BEAL & HOOPER’S 


WAREROOMS, 








WHOLESALE 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. 
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BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 

K., P. & Co. are now prepared to draw bills and 
issue credits on ANDREWS & CO., 10 Place Ven 





BONDS. 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 


TEN PER CENT. INTEREST. 
Issued under the new 
STATE FUNDING BILL. 


Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER, and paid in New York City. 


—ALSO— 


Northern Pacific R. R. 7 3-10s. 

The Road is rapidly building, and the SECURITY 

IS VERY STRONG. 
—ALSO— 

BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS 

NESOTA 7s. Gold. 
MICHIGAN LAKE SHORE R. R. 8s 

The above are completed roads. THE SECURITY 
IS ASSURED. 


& MIN- 


—ALS0O— 


CENTRAL AND UNION PACIFIC R. R. 
BONDS, all issues, and all first-class securities 
in the market. 


FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & C0,, 


90 State Street. 


GOVERNMENTS AND ALL OTHER SECURI- 
TIES RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE AT HIGHEST 
PRICES. decd 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincy Hall, Boston, 
jané6 and 53 BEEKMAN S8T., New York. 
DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. © 











DEALERS IN 


DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 


Peres cy: RICHARDSON & CO., 


GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 
CLOTHING, ETC. ee: 
JPREELAND, HARDING & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING, Stras W. Loomts, 
OLIVER RICHARDSON, F. H. WILLIAMS, 

nov4é JOHN HAMILTON. 


nov4-3in 





J. H. FREELAND, 


6m 





Watts. BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
C. V. WHITTEN, A.S. YOUNG, 
H. 8S. BuRDITT, sept9-6m C. C. Goss. 


RS INSURANCE. 


UINCY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CASH FUND OVER 
INSURES 
Dwelling Hiouses, 
Household Furniture, 
Store Buildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 
And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is pay- 
ing 50 per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, 
and per cent. on annual risks. : 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
ga This Company has paid over $500,000 in losses, 
and over $300,000 in dividends, since commencement 


i . fifteen vears ago. 
eae seaparians 2 W. MUNROE. President. 


CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. a ? 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No. 
novl8s 27 State Street. 3m 


HE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $600,000, 

i to insure against hazards by fire, on MER- 
pepe FURNITURE and other property ; also, on 
BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not exceeding 
$230,000 

isk; also, insures Dwellings and first-class 
pe tone she ly. at their office, No. 1 Old State 
House, ton. 
DIRECTORS: 
Henry A. Whitney, 
Silas Peirce, John Jeffrief, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 


bay ; , Paul Adams, 
Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, £80) jutesworth, 





( 


$425,000. 








‘The Advanced Thought of New England.” 


‘THE COMMONWEALTH,” 


FOR 1872, 


Will zealously endeavor to gather up and present fn 
attractive and readable form the best utterances and 
the leading ideas of the section that has been desig- 
nated, not inaptly, 


** The Seed-Planter of the Nation,” 


viz.. NEw ENGLAND. Not that here, more than else- 
where, high thought is given to men and women; but, 
from two hundred and fifty years of crystallized sen- 
timent and traditional usages, with the aggregation 
of large numbers of scholars and men of reflection, 
the utterances are prone to be oftener and heavier, if 
not finer, than in less favored communities. 


* THE COMMONWEALTH ™ will be on the watch 
for all such manifestations of individuality and cul- 
ture, and will hasten to lay them before its readers, 
securing still the oft-repeated encomium— We find 
in ‘THE COMMONWEALTH’ what we can get in no 
other journal that comes to our house.” 


“THE COMMONWEALTH ™ has never hesitated 
to express its opinion on all matters of individual or 
public concern whenever it has deemed itself called 
upon to say a word in behalf of the common weal. 
A contrary course might have made it more popular, 
and enhanced its income and enlarged its friendships: 
But it has not sought these at the expense of frank- 
ness and independence, and it is now too late for it 
to change its character. It will, therefore, hereafter, 
as heretofore, expose and oppose all shams aud hum- 
bugs, personal, impersonal and mixed, whenever op- 
portunity, from observation or reliable information, is 
given. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH ” belongs to the great 
Republican party which has brought such honor and 
renown for our common country, and it rejoices with 
the ablest and most influential of the organs of that 
party that it has been permitted to share in the glories 
that have followed its triumphs. Yetat has no belief 
that the membership of that party is immaculate, and 
is not to be eriticised and condemned when wrong 
doing, or carelessness, or indifference, Warrant! It 
holds that the Republican party, from the great meas- 
ure of favor yvouchsafed to it by the people. is espec 
ially bound to respect the virtue, and intelligence, and 
sense of justice, innate in the great majority of its 
adherents. Whenever, therefore, it seems to be tend 
ing to aneglect of this duty, * THE COMMON WEALTIL” 
will be only too willing to prick the jaded conscience 
of the party. 


This is an age of inquiry and examination; and a 
hundred social questions are undergoing close seru- 
tiny and investigation. Many of them have no espec- 
inl newspaper exponent or Champion, and find it hard 
to get before the public. “THE COMMONWEALTH” 
has no pride of opinion that will refuse to allow such 
causes, even the humblest, a chance to be heard. It 
may be expected, therefore, to continue to show a 
generous side toWards these struggling reforme, 
WOMAN-SUFFRAGE, TEMPERANCE, LABOR-REFORM, 
PRACTICAL PIETY, MORAL REFORM, and all others, 
will not be neglected or overlooked, but their claims 
will have a fair chance. 


In a word, what “THE COMMONWEALTH” has 
been for the last nine and a third years, it will en 
deavor to continue to be— 


An Independent and Honest Journalof Pol- 


ities, Literature, Art and News. 


NEWSPAPER OPINION: 


Here are a few later expressions of opinion which 
may be worth consideration :— 


The Commonwealth grows brighter and better every 
year.— Golden Age, New York. 


The Commonwealth we congratulate ou its signal 
success.— Worcester Spy. 


The Commonwealth is a good paper.—New Bedford 
Mercury. 


The Commonwealth shows an wncommon wealth of 
brains and vivacity.—Lowell Courier. 


The Commonwealth is conducted in the very best man 
ner, and its editorials are rich{and full of sound sense. 
It is always full of interesting matter.—Boston K.- 
press. 


The Commonwealth has asserted its free and radical 
spirit from the beginning, and joined with this the at- 
tractive miscellaneous qualities which belong to au 
ably-conducted weekly. At the present time the 
Commonwealth may be regarded as better than eyvyer— 
in correspondence, selections, literary and other crit- 
icisms, and in its advocacy of the welfare of the com- 
munity. We always enjoy its frank and spicy bright- 
ness.— Boston Transcript. 


The Commonwealth has made its own place in jour- 
nalism, and its weekly appearance is as eagerly 
awaited as that of any newspaper in New England. 
Its tone has ever been independent and healthy, and 
its columns are always spicy and filled with matters 
just suited to the tastes of the more intelligent 
classes. Itis acredit to Boston journalism that it 
counts among its number such a clean, bright and 
able sheet.— Boston Times. 


Of that bright and reliable newspaper, The Com- 
monwealth, we can conscientiously declare that the 
older it grows the more interesting and valuable it 
becomes. In point of fearlessness it has not an equal 
in the community, while the energy displayed in all 
departments is apparent at a glance, and renders it a 
companion which, once enjoyed, can hardly be dis- 
pensed with. Itis one of the tew papers which bear 
reading from beginning to end, which is one of the 
great secrets of its largely-increasing cireulation.— 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


It is an independent and fearless journal, aud has 


have something to say. It is often remarked that “to 
be up with the times you must read the Common- 
wealth.”— Worcester Palladium. 


It is but justice to say that no weekly paper 
within our knowledge is conducted with better taste, 
greater raciness, or more unquestioned ability. E- 
pecially are its book notices remarkable for rare ex 
cellence. It is a pleasure to speak of any paper in 
terms of such unqualified praise as those we can hon- 
estly use concerning the - Joledo 
Index. 


Commonwealth.” 


INDIVIDUAL OPINION. 


This is so frequent and unstinted in praise, that we 
have no room, and no face, for it. 


TERMS: 


One Copy, one Year, to Country Subscribers, 
$2.50. 


{The postage paid by the subscribers. | 


One Copy, One Year, to City Subscribers, 
$3.00. 


(The postage paid by the publishers. } 


No paper discontinued unless by express 
order of the subscriber, who is held by law 
for the payment of all arrearages. 


Address, 


CHARLES W. SLACK & SON, 


(‘THE COMMONWEALTSH ”’) 


25 Bromfield Street, 





BOSTON, MASS 
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